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ABSTRACT 


Library and health care professionals team up in the Born to 
Read partnerships in Florida to empower at-risk expectant and new parents to 
take an active role in the health and education of their children. Designed 
for Born to Read workshop participants, this manual contains the following 
sections: (1) General Information, including workshop agendas, lists of 

participants, and library program information sheets; (2) Overview, including 
Born to Read goals/highlights and library program descriptions; (3) Brain 
Research, including statements on the importance of early childhood brain 
development, guiding principles for policy makers, an address on the 
Committee for Economic Development's role in childhood education/development, 
brain research summary, child care statistics, and directory of trainers; (4) 
Programs, Services and Materials to enhance infant development, including a 
bibliography, list of toys/manipulative objects, a presentation on 
infant/toddler communication and language development, lists of books and 
sound recordings for infants/toddlers, description of a program for Hispanic 
teen mothers, a paper on the role of fathers in children's literacy 
development, rhymes/songs for babies, and tips for working with young 
children; (5) Public Relations and Communications, including news releases, 
overheads, and a publicity checklist; (6) Partnerships, including guidelines 
for developing partners; (7) Volunteers, including newspaper articles and a 
volunteer packet; and (8) Evaluation, including report guidelines. (AEF) 
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Born To Read 

Capacity Building Workshop 
November 9 and 10, 1998 
Agenda 


Monday, November 9 
9:00 - 9:30 
9:30 - 10:30 


10:30 - 10:45 
10:45 - Noon 
Noon - 1:00 
1:00 - 2:30 


2:30 - 2:45 
2:45 - 3:45 

3:45 - 4:45 


4:45- 5:00 


Registration and Coffee 
Welcome 

Barratt Wilkins, State Librarian 

Introductions and General Overview of Born to Read 

Carole D. Fiore, Library Program Specialist, State 
Library of Florida 

Break 

Introduction of Local Programs by Participants 
Lunch 

Starting Points: The New Brain Research 

Wil Blechman, MD, Project Director, Lawton & Rhea 
Chiles Center for Healthy Mothers and Babies 

Break 

Recruiting, Training, and Retaining Volunteers 

Josh Hall, Telephone Counseling and Referral 
First Word 

Amy Wetherby, Ph.D., First Words Project, 
Department of Communication Disorders, Florida State 
University 

Rewind and Fast Forward 


Tuesday, November 10 


8:30 - 9:00 

Coffee and Networking 

9:00-9:15 

Rewind and Fast Forward 

9:15 - 10:00 

Building on the Past 

Representatives from Columbia County Public Library, 
Okeechobee County Public Library, and 
Putnam County Public Library 

10:00 - 10:30 

Publicity and Public Relations 

Patrice Koerper, Tampa-Hillsborough County Public 
Library System 

10:30 - 10:45 

Break 

10:45 - 11:00 

Tips for Successful Grants Administration 

Marian Deeney, Library Program Specialist, State 
Library of Florida 

11:00 - Noon 

Literature for Families with Young Children 

Carole D. Fiore, Library Program Specialist, State 
Library of Florida 

Noon - 1:00 

Lunch 

1:00 - 1:30 

Evaluation Techniques 

Sondra Taylor-Furbee, Library Program Specialist, 
State Library of Florida 

1:30 - 2:30 

Small Group Work Time - Groups from the individual libraries 
have time to work on and modify their proposals, action plans, 
share ideas, etc. 

2:30-3:15 

Small Groups will report out to the large group about the 
changes they anticipate making 

3:15-3:30 

Rewind and Fast Forward 

3:30 

Adjourn. Have a Safe journey home! 


BTR/98-99/Capacity Building Workshop/Agenda - Final 


Develop Youn^ Hind$! 


BOHN TO HERD 

Houi To Nurture s Babq's Love of Leornino 

29 minutes/1996/Closed captioned/2 videos on one tape; 
planning manual/1 041 XB/$89 

Help parents and caregivers take an active role in the health and 
education of their chiicren. Library and health care professionals 
team in the “Born to Read” partnerships, reaching out to at-risk 
expectant and new parents. 

This fully equipped package gives everything needed to become the 
“Born to Read” center for your community! Included are T.vo videos 
and a complete planners manual. 

The first part of the video (9 minutes) goes out with you to the 
community. It shows local associations, civic leaders and potential 
fundraisers the important role the library plays in producing a healthy, 
literate community. 

The second part (20 minutes) trains staff, giving them ideas and 
proven techniques for having a successful program for babies and 
their care providers. Tips from successful “Born to Read” projects are 
included. 



7 like 10 cCiiic 10 this 
program because it's 
learning. It could 
help me out better as 
I grow older and as 
he grows older. " 

— IlSnS. PSuiCIpant 


The 200-page planning manual gives you all the necessary 
ingredients for a “Born :o Read" program by supplying: 


H. Leslie Perry 
Memicrial Library 
Henderson^ NC 


□ Budget worksheets 

□ Step-by-step program planning 

□ Media/promotionai activities 

□ Curriculum outlines 

□ Tips on raising locai funding 

"The Born to Read package addresses an esseniiai need for libraries 
by supplying all the necessary components. It's all you need to 
inspire and miobilize ycur community!" 

— Carla Morris. Born to Read Director 
Provo City Library, .^mvo Utah 
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Born To Read 

CAPACITY BUILDING WORKSHOP 
Wednesday, November 5 and Thursday, November 6, 1997 

Agenda 

Wednesday, November 5 


9:30 - 10:00 

Coffee and Registration 

10:00-10:20 

Greetings 

Secretary of State Sandra B. Mortham 
State Librarian Barratt Wilkins 

10:20-10:50 

Introduction 

Carole Fiore 

10:50 - Noon 

Local Plans for Success 

Introduction of Local Teams 

Noon - 1:00 

Lunch 

1:00-2:00 

The New Brain Research 

Wil Blechman, M.D. 

Florida Departments of Health and Children & Families 

2:00-2:30 

Why Communities Need To Be Involved in Bom to Read 
Susan Roman, Ph.D. 

Association for Library Service to Children 

2:30-2:45 

Break 

2:45-3:45 

Partnering within the Community 
Panel Discussion 

3:45-4:00 

Break 

4:00-5:00 

Roles and Responsibilities of the Bom to Read Partners 
Wil Blechman, M.D. 

Sue McClecf Nespeca 
Susan Roman, Ph.D. 


Thursday, November 6 

8:00-8:30 


Coffee and Networking 




8:30-8:45 

Rewind and Fast Forward 
Carole Fiore 

8:45 - 9:45 

Programming for Families with Very Young Children 
Sue McCleaf Nespeca 
NOLA Regional Library, Ohio 

9:45 - 10:30 

Telling the Community About Your Program 
Patrice Koerper 

Tampa-Hillsborough County Public Library 

10:30-10:45 

Break 

10:45- 11:45 

Volunteer Training 
Jeri Bush 
Leon County 

11:45-12:45 

Lunch 

12:45-2:15 

Refining Local Plans 
Local teams 

2:15-2:45 

Evaluating Your Success 

Sondra Taylor-Furbee 

2:45 - 3:00 

Rewind and Fast Forward 
Carole Fiore 
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Desired Outcomes 


By the end of the BORN TO READ Capacity Building Workshop, participants will: 


Understand how libraries can contribute to the early literacy experience of young children 


Will have some basic knowledge about the new brain research and understand why early 
intervention programs such as BORN TO READ are so important 


Will understand the developmental levels of infants and have knowledge of and be able to 
select appropriate materials to enhance infant development 


Will have an understanding of how partnerships and collaborations will contribute to the 
success of Born To Read and know how to work with other agencies 


Will understand the roles and responsibilities of the BORN TO READ partners 



Will know how to recruit, train, and retain volunteers 


Will have at least 2 ideas how to promote their local BORN TO READ program 


Will understand the importance of evaluation of their local BORN TO READ program 


Ground Rules 


Stay on task and on time 

Everyone is responsible for the success of the workshop 
Take responsibility for your own learning. Ask questions! 
Everyone participates - no one dominates 
Listen as allies 


Avoid side conversations 


Born to Read 

Capacity Building Workshop Participants 
November 5-6, 1997 


Participant Name 

Name of Library 

Organization 

Type 

Representative 

1. Hallock, David 

Bartow Public Library 

Rotary Club 

Community Partner 

2. Hallock, Harriet 

Bartow Public Library 

Friends of the Bartow 
Public Library 

Community Partner 

3. Wade, Courtney 

Bartow Public Library 

Columbia Bartow 
Hospital 

Health Care 
Representative 

4. Chancey, Linda 

Bartow Public Library 

Bartow Public Library 

Library 

5. Hollingsworth, Mary 

Columbia County Public 
Library 

Suwaimee Valley 
Community Coordinated 
Child Care 

Community Partner 

6. Harless, Edie 

Columbia County Public 
Library 

Columbia County 
Health Department 

Health Care 
Representative 

7. Evans, Katrina 

Columbia County Public 
Library 

Columbia County Public 
Library 

Library 

8. Clark, Shirley T. 

Gadsden County Public 
Library 

Gadsden Co. 
Cooperative Extension 
Service - Univ. of Fla. 

Community Partner 

9. Skipper, Clifton 

Gadsden County Public 
Library 

Gadsden County Health 
Department 

Health Care 
Representative 

10. Hancock, Jean 

Gadsden County Public 
Library 

Gadsden County Public 
Library 

Library 

11. Mitchell, Kathy 

Gadsden County Public 
Library 

Gadsden County Public 
Library 

Library 

12. Gomez, Maria G. 

Heartland Library 
Coop. - Hardee County 
Library 

Hardee County Even 
Start Program 

Community Partner 

13. Kitchens, Nancy 

Heartland Library 
Coop. - Hardee County 
Library 

Hardee County Health 
Department 

Health Care 
Representative 

14. Obrakta, Donald 

Heartland Library 
Coop. - Hardee County 
Library 

Hardee County Public 
Library 

Library 

15. Davis, Marion 

Heartland Library 
Coop. - Okeechobee 
Co. Library 

Friends of the 
Okeechobee Public 
Library 

Community Partner 

16. Viki Lambert 

Heartland Library 
Coop. - Okeechobee 
Co. Library 

Healthy Start 

Health Care 
Representative 

17. Pat Frisby 

Heartland Library 
Coop. - Okeechobee 
Co. Library 

Okeechobee County 
Library 

Library 







18. Martha Wright 

Putnam Co. Library 
Sys. 

Redlands Christian 
Migrant Association 

Community Partner 

19. Lesneski, Cheryl 

Putnam Co. Library 
Sys. 

Putnam County Health 
Department 

Health Care 
Representative 

20. Thies, Grade 

Putnam Co. Library 
Sys. 

Putnam County Library 
System 

Library 

21. Paula Knight 

Sumter Coimty Public 
Library System 

Langley Medical Center 

Health Care 
Representative 

22. Alan Knipp 

Sumter Coimty Public 
Library System 

Sumter County Health 
Department 

Community Partner 

23. Rhodes, Debra S. 

Sumter Coimty Public 
Library System 

Sumter County Public 
Library System 

Library 

24. Scilligo, Jim 

Tampa-Hillsborough 
Co. Public Library 
System 

Barnes and Noble 

Community Partner 

25. Ogden, Patricia 

Tampa-Hillsborough 
Co. Public Library 
System 

Tampa General 
Healthcare 

Health Care 
Representative 

26. Koerper, Patrice 

Tampa-Hillsborough 
Co. Public Library 
System 

Tampa-Hillsborough 
County Public Library 
System 

Library 

27. Smith, Betty 

Three Rivers Regional 
Library Sys. - Dixie Co. 

Friends of the Dixie 
County Public Library 

Community Partner 

28. Reed, Wendy 

Three Rivers Regional 
Library Sys. - Dixie Co. 

Dixie County Health 
Department 

Health Care 
Representative 

29. Hadden, John K. 

Three Rivers Regional 
Library System 

Three Rivers Regional 
Library System 

Library 

30. Segree, Bonnie 

Wilderness Coast Public 
Libraries - Franklin Co. 

Franklin County Adult 
Reading Program 

Community Partner 

31. Marshall, Marie 

Wilderness Coast Public 
Libraries - Franklin Co. 

Healthy Start Coalition 

Health Care 
Representative 

32. Ball, Eileen Annie 

Wilderness Coast Public 
Libraries - Franklin Co. 

Franklin County Public 
Library 

Library 
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Born To Read 
Pilot Sites 




ame of Library 


• Bartow Public Library 


Library Representative 


• Linda Chancey 

Health Care Partner Agency 

• Columbia Bartow Memorial Hospital 

Representative 

• Courtney Wade 

Community Partner Agency 

• Rotary Club Bartow 

^ • Friends of the Bartow Public Library 

Representative 

• Dave Hallock 

• Harriett Hallock 

Two or three interesting or unique things about your Born To Read project: 


1) Will videotape new parents and their baby free of charge as an incentive 
to have them visit the library. 

2) Programs for parents and babies to model reading techniques and for 
language/literacy development. 


3) Interact and network with other county agencies that serve children and 
families. 




Born To Read 
Pilot Sites 


Name of Library 


• Columbia County Public Library 

Library Representative 

• Katrina Evans 


Health Care Partner Agency 

• Columbia County Health Department 

Representative 

• EdieHarliss 

Community Partner Agency 

• Suwannee Valley Community Coordinated Child Care 

^^^epresentative 

• Mary Hollingsworth 


Two or three interesting or unique things about your Born To Read project: 

1) The library will provide a deposit collection to the Health Department 
which will include topics on parenting as well as books for children. This will be 
housed at the Health Department to create a **Library Corner” for public use. 

2) Transportation will be provided to the participants from the library to 
the Health Department by the Suwannee Valley Authority at an estimated cost of 
$.20 per person. 

3) The local hospital staff will provide a coupon redeemable at the library 
for a board book. Board books will be purchased with funds raised from 
community groups. 


o 
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Name of Library 


Born To Read 
Pilot Sites 


• Gadsden County Public Library 

Library Representative 


• Kathy Mitchell and Jean Hancock 

Health Care Partner Agency 

• Gadsden County Public Health Unit 

Representative 


• Clifton Skipper 


Community Partner Agency 

• Gadsden County Extension Office 


% 


epresentative (name & title) 


• Shirley Clark 

Two or three interesting or unique. things about your Born To Read project: 

1) The library and our partners will have 8 workshops where information 
from these agencies will be presented in a “shower” format 

/ 

2) At the workshops, information will be given to mothers-to-be from the 
following agencies: LVA — Gadsden, Gadsden Citizens for Healthy Babies, 
Health Unit, Extension Office, and the Gadsden County Library. 


3) We will present the mothers with “gifts for baby, ” containing diaper 
bags, bibs, board books, bookmarks, and library registration cards. 


Born To Read 
Pilot Sites 


Name of Library 

• Hardee County Library (Heartland Library Cooperative) 


Library Representative 

• Don Obrakta 

Health Care Partner Agency 

• Hardee County Health Department 

Representative 

• Nancy Kitchens 


Community Partner Agency 

• The School Board Hardee County - Even Start Program 

Representative 


• Maria Gomez 

Two or three interesting or unique things about your Born To Read project: 


1) We will provide a public Internet workstation accessible for teenage 
expectant parents to search for child care/health web sites. 


2) Parenting classes in person and via the net 


3) Expand materials collection with new parenting materials and material 
to encourage reading to babies and young children. 


Born To Read 
Pilot Sites 


Name of Library 

• Okeechobee County Library (Heartland Library Cooperative) 

Library Representative 


• PatFrisby 

Health Care Partner Agency 

• Healthy Start Coalition 

Representative 

• Vicki Lambert 

Community Partner Agency 

I • Friends of the Library 

Representative 

• Marion Davis 

Two or three interesting or unique things about your Born To Read project: 

1) Lapsits - one for mothers and babies, one for fathers and babies, 

2) Participation in an annual baby shower to target 100-150 expectant 
parents, 

3) Planning booth which will include brain research learning games to 
play with infants and toddlers, and Born To Read information. 


Born To Read 
Pilot Sites 


Name of Library 


• Putnam County Library System 


Library Representative 

• Grade Thies 

Health Care Partner Agency 


• Putnam County Health Department 

Representative 

• Phyllis Milton 

Community Partner Agency 

^ • Redlands Christian Migrant Assodation 

Representative 

• Martha Wright 

Two or three interesting or unique things about your Born To Read project: 

1) This program will target low-income pregnant and parenting teens who 
receive services through WIC, the County Health Department^ or Redlands 
Christian Migrant Association. 

2) Many of the targeted teens will be Spanish-speaking farm worker 
mothers who are recent immigrants. 


3) Our program will use a **total family** approach to introduce both 
mothers and children to the personal pleasures of reading, and break the family 
cycle of illiteracy. 


Born To Read 
Pilot Sites 


Name of Library 


• Sumter County Public Library System 


Library Representative 


• Debra S. Rhodes 

Health Care Partner Agency 

• Thomas E. Langley Medical Center 

Representative 

• Paula Knight 

Community Partner Agency 

j • Sumter County Health Department 

Representative 

• AlanKnipp 

Two or three interesting or unique things about your Born To Read project: 


1) Parenting collections of print and non-print materials will be placed in 
the Sumter County Public Libraries. 

2) Parenting teens will be provided free transportation to our teen 
parenting shows. 


Born To Read 
Pilot Sites 


Name of Library 


• Tampa Hillsborough County Public Library System 

Library Representative 


• Patrice Koerper 

Health Care Partner Agency 

• Genesis at Health Parky Tampa General Healthcare 

Representative 

• Patricia Ogden 

Community Partner Agency 

j • Barnes & Noble Booksellers 

Representative 

• JimScilligo 

Two or three interesting or unique things about your Born To Read project: 


1) Built on partnership with *fReach Out and Read” 

2) Interesting and diverse community partners 

3) Customized handouts 
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Name of Library 


Born To Read 
Pilot Sites 


• Dixie County Library (Three Rivers Regional Library System) 

Library Representative 

• John K. Hadden 

Health Care Partner Agency 

• Dixie County Health Department 

Representative 

• Wendy Reed 

Community Partner Agency 

^ • Friends of the Dixie County Public Library 

Representative 

• Betty Smith 

Two or three interesting or unique things about your Born To Read project: 


1) Provide incentives for pregnant teens and teenage mothers to receive 
prenatal and health care services. ^ 

2) Provide incentives for introduction and tour of the library and agencies 
providing literacy training. 

3) Purchase library materials including books and videos to assist the 
participating agencies working with the clients. 
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Born To Read 
Pilot Sites 


Name of Library 

• Franklin County Library (Wilderness Coast Public Libraries) 

Library Representative 

• E. Annie Ball 

Health Care Partner Agency 

• Healthy Start Coalition 

Representative 

• Marie Marshall 

Community Partner Agency 

I • Franklin County Adult Reading Program 

Representative 

• Bonnie Segree 

Two or three interesting or unique things about your Born To Read project: 

1 ) Part time position slots will be provided throughout the grant period that 
will focus on life skills training as well as to involve them in pre-school story 
hours, 

2 ) Parenting discussion groups will be offered utilizing our trained WINGS 
Coordinators; care coordination for pregnant moms will be made available 
through Healthy Start Coalition, 

3 ) Tutoring and computer training will he facilitated by Literacy Program 
tutors. 


BORN TO READ INCENTIVES AVAILABLE FROM 
THE ASSOCIATION FOR LIBRARY SERVICE TO CHILDREN (ALSC) 
A DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


ITEM COST PER UNIT 

1 - 5 6-20 21 + 


BORNTOREAD: HOW TO RAISE A 
READER. 1996 

Recommended materials and tips on how to start 
your infant or toddler on a lifetime of reading. 

50 per package 

English version, ISBN; 0-8389-7872-X 
Spanish version, ISBN: 0-8389-7986-6 


BORN TO READ BABY BAGS 

teal nylon with 1 -color BORN TO READ logo 

ISBN: 0-8389-7930-0 

BORN TO READ MAGNET FRAME 
white with heart cut out, 2 color BTR logo 
ISBN: 0-8389-7931-9 

BORN TO READ OUTLET SAFETY PLUGS 
white heart-shaped with 1 color BTR logo 
(unit cost is for package of 2) 

ISBN: 0-8389-7932-7 

BORN TO READ MEDICINE SPOONS 
clear with 1 -color BTR logo 
ISBN: 0-8389-7933-5 


18.00 16.20 14.40 


1 -5 6-50 51 + 

16.00 14.40 12.80 

1.25 1.13 1.00 

1.00 .90 .80 

1.50 1.35 1.20 


JO READ PRESCRIPTION FOR 3.95 3.56 3.16 

READING POST-IT NOTEPADS 
2-50 sheet pads, 2 color imprint on white 
ISBN: 0-8389-7981-5 

Shipping and handling extra. Charges vary with the amount of the order. 


OTHER BORN TO READ ITEMS AVAILABLE THROUGH THE ALA GRAPHICS CATALOG 
(Quantity discounts are available on the items below also) 

Read and Grow Growth Chart, $ 1 0 

T-shirts with the BORN TO READ logo in infant and children’s sizes, SIO 
One-piece romper with the BORN TO READ logo in infant and toddler sizes, S 1 5 
Baby bib in white terry cloth with vinyl back with BORN TO READ logo, $5 
Infant knit cap with the BORN TO READ logo, $5 



TO ORDER, CALL 1-800-545-2433, press 7 (between 8:30 a.ni. and 4:30 p.m.. Central Time) or Fax your 
order to 1-312-836-9958. ALA members receive a 10% discount on all items. 
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Born to Read 

Capacity Building Workshop 
November 9 and 10, 1998 
Participants 


J oyce Adams 
Born To Read Coordinator 
Highlands County Library System 
319 W. Center Ave. 

Sebring, Florida 33870 

Ellie R. Baker 

Field Supervisor/Parent Educator 
Gadsden Extension Services 
2140 West Jefferson Str. 

Quincy, Florida 32351 

Stephanie Bickis 
Newborn Intensive Care Nurse 
Manager 

Tallahassee Memorial Hospital 
1300 Miccosukee Road 
Tallahassee, Florida 32308 

Elaine L. Birkinshaw 

Main Library Manager 

St. Petersburg Public Library 

3745 9th Avenue North 

St. Petersburg, Florida 33713 

Donna Chapman 

Contact Person for Healthy Start 
DeSoto County Department of Health 
34 South Baldwin Ave. 

Arcadia, Florida 34266 


JanoraR. Crow 

Even Start Family Literacy 

Even Start Family Literacy 

Rt. 17, Box 1766 

Lake City, Florida 32055 

Marian Davis 

President, Friends of the Okeechobee 
Library 

Okeechobee County Library 
50 SE 2nd Avenue 
Okeechobee, Florida 34972 

Lauri De Corte 
Early Intervention Program 
All Children's Hospital 
Box 7470 

801 6th Street South 

St. Petersburg, Florida 33701-4899 

Claudette Downs 
Youth Services Coordinator 
St. Petersburg Public Library 
3745 9th Avenue North 
St. Petersburg, Florida 33713 

Carolyn Elkins 
Youth Services Librarian 
LeRoy Collins Leon County Public 
Library 

200 West Park Avenue 
Tallahassee, Florida 32301 


Sail Farris 
Library Assistant H 
DeSoto County Library 
125 North Hillsborough Ave. 

Arcadia, Florida 34266 

Pat Frisby 

Children's Library Assistant 
Okeechobee County Library 
50 SE 2nd Avenue 
Okeechobee, Florida 34972 

Linda Sahagen 

Senior License Practical Nurse 
Putnam County Public Health Unit 
2801 Kennedy St. 

Palatka, Florida 32177 

Debra Rhodes Sibson 
Coordinator of Library Services 
Sumter County Public Library System 
1405 CR 526 A 
Sumterville, Florida 33585 

Maria Somez 

Adult Education Even Start - Family 
Liaison 

Hardee Coutny Adult and Community 
Education (Even Start) 

901 West Main Street 
Wauchula, Florida 33873 

Marilyn Sraham 
Youth Services Coordinator 
Lee County Library System 
21100 Three Oaks Pkwy. 

Estero, Florida 33928 


Judith Hennessey 
Senior Community Health Nurse 
Polk County Heath Department 
201 Menlo Park Ave. 

Davenport, Florida 33837 

Pamela Hogue 
Project Librarian 
Miami-Dade Public Library 
101 West Flagler Str. 

Miami, Florida 33130 

Maggie Hounshell 
Children's Librarin 
Sadsden County Library 
241 E. Jefferson Street 
Quincy, Florida 32351 

Karen Kalisz 

WIC Nutrition Program Director 
Women Infants & Children 

Supplemental Nutrition Program 
2951 Palm Beach Blvd. 

Fort Myers, Florida 33916 

Elizabeth M. Kenney 
Library Director 
DeSoto County Library 
125 North Hillsborough Ave. 
Arcadia, Florida 34266 

Vicki Kilroy 

Director 

Health Start 

P.O. Box 2560 

Okeechobee, Florida 34973 
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Patrice Koerper 
Public Relations d Partnerships 
Tampa-Hillsborough County Public 
Library System 
900 North Ashley Drive 
Tampa, Florida 33602 

Nancy Sardinas Lambert 
Early Childhood Specialist 
Hillsborough County Schools 
1202 East Palm Avenue 
Tampa, Florida 33605 

Dee S. Lear 
RN 

Baptist Hospital 
Baptist Hospital 
8900 N. Kersdale 
Miami, Florida 33196 

Singer McClure 
Children's Librarian 
Highlands County Library 
319 W. Center Ave. 

Sebring, Florida 33870 

Caroline McCollum 
Vice President/Principal 
Lee Adolescent Mothers Program 
3650 Michigan Ave., Suite 2 
Fort Myers, Florida 33916 

Wanda L. McKinney 
Branch President 

American Association of University 
Women 

3329 Placid View Dr. 

Lake Placid, Florida 33852 


Cathy Mel linger 
Nursing Program Specialist 
Sadsden County Health Department 
P.O. Box 1000 
Quincy, Florida 32353 

Amy Meyer 
Library Assistant 
Hardee County Public Library 
315 N,. 6th Avenue 
Suite 114 

Wauchula, Florida 33873 

Kris Odahowski 
Outreach Librarian 
Sadsden County Library 
241 E. J ef f erson Street 
Quincy, Florida 32351 

Mary Lou Outlaw 

Human Services Program Specialist 
Healthy Start 
Healthy Start 
7205 S. Seorge Blvd. 

Sebring, Florida 33872 

Mary Jo Peltier 
Manager of Youth Services 
LeRoy Collins Leon County Public 
Library 

200 West Park Avenue 
Tallahassee, Florida 32301 

Linda Ponds 

Social Services Counselor 
Columbia County Health Department 
249 E. Franklin St. 

Lake City, Florida 32055 


i 


Robert Quam 
Executive Director 
Lake Wales Care Center 
200 E. Orange Avenue 
Lake Wales, Florida 33853 
Michele Reedy 
Children's Library Assistant 
Auburndale Public Library 
100 West Bridgers Ave. 
Auburndale, Florida 33823 

Beverly Schulz 
Children's Librarian 
Columbia County Public Library 
490 N. Columbia Street 

Olive Smith Pinnock 
RN 

Jackson Memorial Hospital 
1201 N.W. 78 Ave. 

Plantation, Florida 33322 


Ann Sokol 

Volunteer Coordinator 
Continuity Clinic at the USF Pediatric 
Ambulatory Care Center, Davis 
Island 

11707 Phoenix Circle 
Tampa, Florida 33618 

Sracie Thies 
Literacy Coordinator 
Putnam County Library System 
601 College Road 
Palatka, Florida 32177 

Susan Todd 

Teen Parenting Program 
Pinellas County Schools 
P.O. Box 2942 

Largo, Florida 33779-2942 

Martha Wright 
Program Coordinator 
RCMA 

P.O. Box 2214 
Palatka, Florida 32178 
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Born to Read 

Capacity Building Workshop 
November 9 and 10, 1998 
State Library Staff and Quests 


Brian Betters 
Policy Analyst 

Office of Program Policy Analysis and 
Government Accountability 

Robin Blanchard 

Senior Clerk 

State Library of Florida 

R. A. Gray Building 

Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0250 

Mary Bryant 

Special Assistant to the Governor on 
Children's Issues 

Executive Office of the Governor 
The Capitol, Room 210 
Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0001 

Cynthia Chapman 

Staff Assistant 

State Library of Florida 

R. A. Gray Building 

Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0250 

Maggie Crutchf ield 
Senior Human Services Program 
Specialist 

Department of Juvenile Justice 
Bureau of Prevention Services 
2737 Centerview Drive, Room 218 
Tallahassee, Florida 488-3302 


Gina Easterly 
Doctoral Student 
College of Communications 
Florida State University 

Loretta FlowerS 

Library Program Administrator 

State Library of Florida 

R. A. Gray Building 

Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0250 

Kara Gomez 
Policy Analyst 

Office of Program Policy Analysis and 
Government Accountability 

Amy y. Hardee 
Staff Assistant 
State Library of Florida 
A. Gray Building 

Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0250 

Sena A. Heiman 
Senior Clerk 
State Library of Florida 
A. Gray Building 

Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0250 


Betsy Kellenberger 

Data Assistant 

State Library of Florida 

R. A. Gray Building 

Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0250 

Mary Leff ler 

Management Review Specialist 
Department of Children and Families 
Office of Economic Self-Sufficiency 
Services 

1317 Winewood Boulevard 
Building 3, Room 406 
Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0700 

Dan Lhotha 

Library Program Specialist 
State Library of Florida 
R. A. Gray Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0250 

Peggy D. Rudd 

Chief, Bureau of Library Development 
State Library of Florida 
A. Gray Building 

Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0250 
Debra Sears 

Chief, Bureau of Library and Network 
Services 

State Library of Florida 

R. A. Gray Building 

Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0250 


Bobbie Stephens 

Senior Clerk 

State Library of Florida 

R. A. Gray Building 

Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0250 

Lorraine Summers 

Assistant Director 

State Library of Florida 

R. A. Gray Building 

Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0250 

Sondra Taylor-Furbee 
Library Program Specialist 
State Library of Florida 
R. A. Gray Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0250 

Patty Ball Thomas 

Director, Office of Early Intervention 
and School Readiness 
Florida Department of Education 
325 West Gaines Street, Suite 325 
Tallahassee, Florida 32399 

Larry White 

Library Program Specialist 
State Library of Florida 
R. A. Gray Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0250 

Barratt Wilkins 

State Librarian 

State Library of Florida 

R. A. Gray Building 

Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0250 


Rochelle Wyatt 

Community Resource Coordinator 
Capital Area Healthy Start Coalition 
2110 South Adams Street, Suite B 
Tallahassee, Florida 32301 


Born To Read 

Participant Information Sheet 
1998/99 Sites 


Name of Library: Columbia County Public Library 

Representative: Beverly Schulz 

Health Care Partner Agency. Columbia County Health Department 
Representative: Linda Ponds 

Community Service Partner Agency. Even Start Program 
Representative: Janora Crow 

Two or three interesting or unique things about your 1998/99 Born To 
Read project: 

1) The library has a partnership with Altrusa International, Lake 
City Chapter, and the Friends of the Library, who will support BTR by 
supplying a new book for every baby born at Shands at Lakshore 
Hospital. 

2) Messages about BTR are aired by Time-Warner on local cable 
television. 

3) BTR targets teen and “at risk" families, and Baby and Me 
programs are open to the general public. 


Born To Read 

Participant Information Sheet 
1998/99 Sites 

Name of Library*. Gadsden County Public Library 

Representative: Maggie Hounsheii and Kris Odahowski 

Health Care Partner Agency: Gadsden County Health Department 

Representative: Cathy Mellinger 

Community Service Partner Agency: Gadsden County Extension 
Services 

Representative: Ellie Baker 

Two or three interesting or unique things about your 1998/99 Born To 
Read project: 

1) We will continue presenting baby showers at local high schools. 

2) We will begin reaching out to the migrant community in our 
county. 


3) Programs will be presented in low income neighborhoods. 


Born To Read 

Participant Information Sheet 
1998/99 Sites 


Name of Library: Heartland Library Cooperative/DeSoto County 

Public Library 

Representative: &a\\ (Wendy) Farris 

Health Care Partner Agency: Healthy Start 

Representative: Donna Chapman 

Community Service Partner Agency: DeSoto County Library 
Association, Inc. 

Representative: Elizabeth Kenney 

Two or three interesting or unique things about your 1998/99 Born To 
Read project: 

1) This is a complete new cooperative venture that all partners are 
looking forward to. 


Born To Read 

Participant Information Sheet 
1998/99 Sites 

Name of Library: Heartland Library Cooperative/Hardee County 

Public Library 

Representative: Amy Myer 

Health Care Partner Agency: Healthy Start 

Representative: 

Community Service Partner Agency: Even Start 
Representative: Maria Gomez 


Two or three interesting or unique things about your 1998/99 Born To 
Read project: 

1) We will be working with the Teen Parenting class at Hardee High 
School. 

2) In this our second year, we will continue to partner with Healthy 
Start and Even Start to continue working with the clients we have been 
working with in the past year. 


3 ) 
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Born To Read 

Participant Information Sheet 
1998/99 Sites 


Name of Library: Heartland Library Cooperative/Highlands County 

Public Library 


Community Service Partner Agency: American Association of 
University Women 


Two or three interesting or unique things about your 1998/99 Born To 
Read project: 

1) This project unites four rural counties which cover a large 
geographic area. 

2) Health care agencies in all four counties often are the same or 
are under the same supervisory organization. 

3) Schools in all four counties are willing to participate in our Born 
to Read project. 


Representative: linger McClure and Joyce Adams 


Health Care Partner Agency: Healthy Start 


Representative: Mary Lou Outlaw 



Representative: Wanda McKinney 



ERIC 
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Born To Read 

Participant Information Sheet 
1998/99 Sites 

Name of Library: Heartland Library Cooperative/Okeechobee 

County Public Library 

Representative: Pat Frisby 

Health Care Partner Agency: Healthy Start Coalition 

Representative: Vicki Kilroy 

Community Service Partner Agency: Friends of the Library 

Representative: Marian Davis 

Two or three interesting or unique things about your 1998/99 Born To 
Read project: 

1) Combining BTR with Car Seat Safety program - Using the car 
seats as part of the incentives 

2) Volunteer teems will visit WIC and Health Department sites as 
well as Department of Children and Families sites. 

3) Will incorporate the Brighton Indian Reservation into the program 



Born To Read 

Participant Information Sheet 


1998/99 Sites 


Name of Library: Lee County Library System 


Representative: Marilyn L. Graham 


Health Care Partner Agency: WIC - Women, Infants, <& Children 

Supplemental Nutrition Program 


Community Service Partner Agency: Delta Sigma Theta and the Lee 
County School District 


Two or three interesting or unique things about your 1998/99 Born To 
Read project: 

1) Project will include field trips for teen mothers from LAMP 
school to the library. 

2) Deposit collections of board books and parenting materials will be 
available in WIC clinics. 

3) Two partner agencies are represented by one person at this 
workshop. Caroline McCollum represents her service sorority. Delta 
Sigma Theta, and the Lee County School District. 


Representative: Karen Kalisz 



Representative: Caroline McCollum 
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Born To Read 

Participant Information Sheet 
1998/99 Sites 

Name of Library: LcRoy Collins Leon County Library 

Representative: Mary Jo Peltier and Carolyn Elkins 

Health Care Partner Agency: Tallahassee Memorial Hospital 

Representative: Stephanie Bickis 

Community Service Partner Agency: Literacy Volunteers of Leon 
County 

Representative 


Two or three interesting or unique things about your 1998/99 Born To 
Read project: 

1) Target audience is mothers and caregivers of babies admitted to 
newborn intensive care unit at TMH. This is the first time a program 
of this type has been implemented In the TMH Newborn ICU. 

2) Library staff will train nursing staff who will then work one-on- 
one with the new mothers. 
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Born To Read 

Participant Information Sheet 
1998/99 Sites 


Name of Library: Miami Dade Public Library System 


Representative; Pamela Hogue 


Health Care Partner Agency: Baptist Health South 


Representative: Dee Lear 


Community Service Partner Agency: Jackson Memorial Hospital 


Two or three interesting or unique things about your 1998/99 Born To 
Read project: 

1) This is the first time that the Miami Dade Public Library System 
will form a partnership with Baptist Health South and Jackson 
Memorial Hospital. 

2) The partnership will produce a video containing information about 
the emotional and physical developmental stages in a baby's first year 
of life and the importance of parent-child interaction. The video will 
be in three languages - English, Spanish, and Creole - and will be viewed 
by new mothers at both hospitals. 

3) New mothers will receive a bag with a baby developmental 
calendar and a library card application along with a brochure detailing 
the BTR program. 


Representative: Olive Smith Pinnock 
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Born To Read 

Participant Information Sheet 
1998/99 Sites 


Name of Library; Pinellas Public Library Cooperative/5t. Petersburg 
Public Library 

Representative: Elaine L. Birkinshaw and Claudette Downs 

Health Care Partner Agency: Early Intervention Program, All 

Children's Hospital 

Representative: Lauri DeCorte 

Community Service Partner Agency: Pinellas County Schools, Drop Out 
Prevention 

Representative: Susan Todd 


Two or three interesting or unique things about your 1998/99 Born To 
Read project: 

1) Unique combination of agencies which includes Pinellas County 
Schools Drop Out Prevention, American Red Cross, and several health 
care agencies. 


Born To Read 

Participant Information Sheet 
1998/99 Sites 

Name of Library; Polk County Library Cooperative/Auberndale 
Public Library 

Representative: Michele Reedy 

Health Care Partner Agency; Polk County Health Department 
Representative; Faith Hennessey 

Community Service Partner Agency; Lake Wales Care Center 
Representative; Robert Quam 

Two or three interesting or unique things about your 1998/99 Born To 
Read project: 

1) Teen moms from new parent classes at two high schools will be 
Invited on field trips to the public library for a coffee, tour, and 
programs. The babies will also come along on the bus. 

2) A video of the parent and new baby will be offered as an incentive 
to bring new parents into the library. 

3) Mall displays are planned to encourage young parents to visit 
libraries. Coupons will be given at mall to be redeemed at the library 
for a book. 



Born To Read 

Participant Information Sheet 
1998/99 Sites 


Name of Library: Putnam County Library System 


Representative: Gracie Thies 


Health Care Partner Agency: Putnam County Public Health Unit 


Community Service Partner Agency: Redlands Christian Migrant 
Association 


Two or three interesting or unique things about your 1998/99 Born To 
Read project: 

1) We will distribute a newsletter to participants. It will be one to 
two pages of tips, stories, and local reading times. 

2) We will work with the Teen Parent Center that has 59 enrolled 
mothers and 77 enrolled children - babies to preschoolers. They are in 
a building that is across town from the regular school. 

3) We will continue to emphasize enrollment at the health 
department when parents bring children for their immunizations and 
WIC visits. 


Representative: Linda Gahagen 



Representative: Martha Wright 
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Born To Read 

Participant Information Sheet 
1998/99 Sites 

Name of Library: Sumter County Public Library System 

Representative: Debra Rhodes Gibson 

Health Care Partner Agency: Thomas Langley Medial Center 

Representative: Paula Knight 

Community Service Partner Agency 
Representative 

Two or three interesting or unique things about your 1998/99 Born To 
Read project: 

1) Expand project to include all expectant mothers, due to low 
parenting skills and low literacy levels in Sumter County. 

2) Continue to work with the county transit system to offer free 
rides to women showing a SCPLS library card. 


Born To Read 

Participant Information Sheet 
1998/99 Sites 

Name of Library: Tampa-Hillsborough County Public Library System 

Representative: Patrice Koerper 

Health Care Partner Agency: Continuity Clinic at the USF Pediatric 

Ambulatory Care Center, Davis Island 

Representative: Ann Sokol 

Community Service Partner Agency: Hillsborough County Schools 

Representative: Nancy Sardlnos Lambert 

Two or three interesting or unique things about your 1998/99 Born To 
Read project: 

1) We have a new partner - The Volunteer teen parent program in 
the Hillsborough County Public School System. 

2) We will be working with a clinic in Ruskin to target a group which 
has been identified as high-risk and extremely non-responsive group of 
teen mothers-to be. 

3) We will have a regular, biweekly presence in facilities that we are 
currently working with. We will be offering library card registration 
and library Information for target clients and general clinic customers 
in addition to special programs. 


Born to Read 

Capacity Building Workshop 
Noven^ber 9 and 10, 1998 
Presenters 


Wil Blechman, MD 
Project Director 
Lawton <& Rhea Chiles Center for 
Healthy Mothers and Babies 
5250 SW 84th Street 
Miami, Florida 

Marian Deeney 
Library Program Specialist 
State Library of Florida 
A. Cray Building 

Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0250 

Carole D. Fiore 
Library Program Specialist 
State Library of Florida 
A. Cray Building 

Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0250 
Josh Hall 

Telephone Counseling and Referral 
Service 

P. 0. Box 10950 

Tallahassee, Florida 32302-2950 


Kary Kublin 
Project Assistant 
First Words Project 
Department of Communication 
Disorders 
107 RRC 

Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306-2007 

Sondra Taylor-Furbee 
Library Program Specialist 
State Library of Florida 
R. A. Cray Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0250 

Amy Wetherby, Ph.D. 

Project Director 
First Words Project 
Department of Communication 
Disorders 

Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306-2007 
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Library Services and Technology Act 


MID-YEAR REPORT 


Report Due Date: April 1 


Florida Department of State 
Secretary of State 


Division of Library and Information Services 
R. A. Gray Building 
500 South Bronough Street 
Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0250 


DLIS/LSTA03 
Effective 
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LffiRARY SERVICES AND TECHNOLOGY ACT 

MID-YEAR REPORT 
FFY 


Library /Organizatioii 

Address City Zip 

Phone ( ) SUNCOM 

Project Name 

Project Number Grant Award $ 


I. NARRATIVE. 

Attach a narrative status report of project accomplishments to date. Describe the extent to which 
the project has met its goals and which objectives have been accomplished and how. Indicate any 
mid-course corrections that will be needed to keep the project on track. 



EXPENDITURES 

Use the attached “Expenditures “ page to provide a status report of project expenditures to date 
detailed by category and source of funds. 


I certify that all of the information contained herein is correct to the best of my knowledge. 


Signature of Library Director 


Date 


Typed Name of Library Director 


DLIS/LSTA03 


ERIC 
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' ^ Library/Organization 

^ Project LD. Number 

Grant Award $ 

# 


n. EXPENDITURES 

A. SALARIES & BENEFITS (All salaries paid 

LSCA 

LOCAL/STATE 

MATCH 

UNEXPENDED 

from both federal and local sources) 

POSITION TITLE F.T.E. 

$ 

$ 



TOTAL SALARffiS $ $ 

B. CONTRACTUAL SERVICES (List each vendor) 

$ $ 


TOTAL CONTRACTUAL SERVICES $ 


$ 


C. LIBRARY MATERIALS $ $ $ 

D. SUPPLIES $ $ $ 

E. TRAVEL $ $ $ 

F. EQUIPMENT (Specify) 


TOTAL EQUIPMENT 


$ 


G. OTHER (Specify) 


$ 


+ 


= $ 


TOTAL OTHER. 



TOTAL A-G 


$ 

$ 



+ $ 

II 

+ $ 

II 
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Florida Department of State 
Division of Library and Information Services 
Library Services and Technology Act 
Srant Funded Projects - 1998/99 
Born to Read 

Materials provided to each site 
One of each unless otherwise noted 


Bernhard, Emery and Durga 

Bernhahrd. A Ride on Mother's 
Back: A bay of Baby Carrying 
Around the World. Harcourt 
Brace A Company. (2 copies) 

Born to Read bib in English 
Born to Read brass and enamel 
bookmarks - 3 
Born to Read diaper bag 
Born to Read grow chart - 10 
Born to Read infant T-shirt in English 
Born to Read medicine spoon 
Born to Read outlet cover - set of two 
Born to Read picture frame magnet 
Born to Read Post-it® prescription 
note pads (10 pads) 

Born to Read sleeper with snap 
bottom in English 

Born to Read/How to Raise a Reader 
brochure in English - one pack of 
50 

Born to Read/How to Raise a Reader 
brochure in Spanish - one pack of 
50 

Born to Read: How to Nurture a 
Baby's Love of Learning. Training 
Manual and Video. American 
Library Association 


Born to Succeed An Early Literacy 
Message from Young Parents. Early 
Childhood Resources, Multhnomah 
County Library 

Fiore, Carole D. with Sue McCleaf 
Nespeca. Programming for Young 
Children Birth through Age Five. 
ALA 

Food for Thought. Video. Health 
Partners 

Hill, Eric. Where's Spot. Putnam 
Hoban, Tana. Black on White. 
Sreenwillow 

Hudson, Cheryl Willis and Bernette &. 
Ford. Bright Eyes, Brown Skin. 

Just Us Books 

J Am Your Child: The First Years 
Last Forever. Video.. Reiner 
Foundation 

La Llave be! Exito: Born to Succeed 
Early Childhood Resources, 
Multhnomah County Library 
"Ooooh, Baby, What a Brain" and 
"Building Blocks for Literacy: 

What Current Research Shows." 
Reprint of articles form School 
Library Journal, July, 1997. 



Born To Read 
Overview 
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■ Approximately 190,000 births annually 
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■ Incentives 

■ Evaluation 


Partner Responsibilities 
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■ Volunteer staff and personnel 
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■ Sample materials 

■ $6,250 to library for materials 
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BORN TO READ GRANT LIBRARIES 

1997-1998 


Bartow Public Library 

315 East Parker Street 
Bartow, FL 33830 

Contact; Linda Chancey, Library Director 

Phone: 941-534-0131 

The Bartow Public Library will work in conjunction with Columbia Bartow Hospital, 
Rotary Club of Bartow, and Friends of the Bartow Public Library to implement their project. 
Library staff and volunteers will visit Health Promotions programs, the Children’s Home Society, 
Peace River Center, Polk County schools serving new parents, and other appropriate sites where 
they will explain and demonstrate the importance of reading to infants and small children. 
Information packets and Bom to Read kits will be distributed to new teen parents, and a new 
toddler story time program for children 12 to 36 months will be offered at the library. These new 
library services will be promoted in all county newspapers, on the radio, through all municipal 
libraries in the county, and through the Bartow Public Library’s world wide web home page. 


Columbia County Public Library 

490 North Columbia Street 
Lake City, FL 32055 

Contact; Faye Roberts, Library Director 

Phone: 904-758-2101 

The Columbia County Public Library will join the county Health Department and the 
Columbia Literacy Council to provide prenatal education for teen parents. This education will 
cover physical health and child development and will include information on the importance of 
reading to babies and young children. Friends of the Columbia County Public Library will provide 
support and the Suwannee Valley Transit Authority will provide low cost transportation for 
program participants. 


Florida Department of State 
Bom To Read Libraries 1997-98 
September 15, 1997 
Page 2 


Dixie County Public Library 

(Three Rivers Regional Library System) 

P.O. Box 1340 
Mayo, FL 32066 

Contact: John Hadden, Library Cooperative Director 

Phone; 904-294-3858 

Working with the Dixie County Public Library and the Friends of the Dbde County Public 
Library, the Dixie County Health Department will incorporate the Bom to Read program into its 
screening for pregnant teenagers. The Library will purchase materials on prenatal and infant 
health, nutrition, literacy, and child development. Each teen parent who successfully completes 
the Health Department screening, an orientation to literacy services, and a scheduled tour of the 
library will receive a “Read and Grow” poster featuring Big Bird, a subscription to Parent’s 
Magazine, a Bom to Read diaper bag filled with books and materials that will help raise a healthy 
child, and information about services offered by the partner agencies. 


Franklin County Public Library 
(Wilderness Coast Public Libraries) 

P.O. Box 722 
Eastpoint, FL 32328 

Contact: Eileen Annie Ball, Library Director 

Phone: 850-670-8151 

Building on the success of their award winning youth program, WINGS, the Franklin County 
Library will work closely with the Franklin County Adult Reading Program and the Health Start 
Coalition. Together they will provide tutoring, care coordination for young mothers, and group 
parent training sessions will be conducted. Books and related materials will be provided that will 
encourage parents to read to their children. The partners will provide a wide range of activities 
for the teen parents that will raise self esteem, confidence, and enhance their ability at performing 
a variety of life skills. A unique aspect of this project is proving part-time employment to a few 
at-risk teen parents or parents-to-be. 
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Gadsden County Public Library 

341 East JeflFerson Street 
Quincy, FL 32351 

Contact; Jane Mock, Library Director 

Phone; 850-627-7106 

The Gadsden County Public Library, in partnership with the Gadsden County Health 
Department and the Gadsden County Extension Service, will provide programs for near-term teen 
mothers-to-be at libraries, health clinics, and extension service sites throughout the county. Many 
of the programs will take the form of “baby showers” where the teen parents will get information 
needed for a healthy pregnancy. They will also receive Bom to Read diaper bags and bibs, board 
books, and other items that will promote family involvement reading and literacy activities. 


Hardee County Library 
(Heartland Library Cooperative) 

315 North Sixth Avenue 
Suite 1 14 

Wauchula, Florida 33873-2361 

Contact; Donald Obrakta, Library Director 

Phone; 941-773-6438 

Health Start, Even Start, South Florida Community College Hardee Center, and the 
Hardee Association of Retarded Citizens, Inc., will work with the Hardee County Public Library 
to promote prenatal care. “Baby Basic Classes” will be held at the library where, in addition to 
learning about child care, infant CPR, and how to read to their children, teen parents will learn 
how to use Internet resources to answer their parenting questions. 
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Okeechobee County Library 
(Heartland Library Cooperative) 

50 Southeast 2“* Avenue 
Okeechobee, FL 34972 

Contact; Ed Kilroy, Library Director 

Phone: 941-763-3536 

The Okeechobee County Library, Okeechobee County Family Health/Healthy Start 
Coalition, and the Friends of the Okeechobee County Library will work together to identify at- 
risk pregnant teens and first-time parents. A. Bom to Read component where the importance of 
reading to infants fi-om birth will be added to the prenatal and parenting education already offered 
through Healthy Start. Mothers and fathers will be trained in the use of the public library and its 
resources, and will learn how to stimulate language development in their infants/toddlers. 
Information on other areas of parenting, child heath, safety, and child development will be 
provided. The Library Avill hold “lapsit” programs for new parents and their infants. 


Putnam County Library System 

601 College Road 
Palatka,FL 32177 

Contact: Grace Thies, Literacy Coordinator 

Phone: 904-329-0126 

The Bom to Read program in Putnam County will target low-income pregnant and 
parenting teens, and will teach them the importance of reading to their babies. Bom to Read 
volunteers will demonstrate reading for parents at story times at the Putnam County Health 
Department and the Redlands Christian Migrant Association (RCMA), partners in this project. A 
Bom to Read home visiting program will serve rural families who lack transportation and find it 
difficult to access library services. Because many RCMA clients are Hispanic farm worker 
families, Spanish language materials will be integrated into the project. 
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Sumter County Public Library System 

1405 County Road 526 A 
Sumterville, FL 33585 

Contact: Debra Rhodes, Library Director 

Phone: 352-568-3456 

Collaborating with the Sumter County Health Department and the Thomas E. Langley 
Medical Center, the Sumter County Public Library System will provide teenage parents Bom to 
Read packets, encouraging the use of books and other library resources to promote the health and 
well being of their young children. Monthly parenting workshop and toddler storytimes will be 
held at well baby clinics at Health Department sites in Bushnell and Wildwood and the Langley 
Medial Center in Sumterville. 


Tampa-Hillsborough County Public Library 

900 North Ashley Drive 
Tampa, FL 33602 

Contact: Patrice Koerper, Public Relations and Partnerships Coordinator 

Phone: 813-276-2164 

Building on the “Reach Out and Read” program that was established at Boston City 
Hospital in 1989, the Tampa-Hillsborough County Public Library project will take place at the 
Tampa General Hospital’s Genesis Health Care Facility, a prenatal center, and the U. S. F. 
Pediatric Ambulatory Care Center’s Continuity Clinic. The project will incorporate parent 
education about literacy development and book sharing with infants and toddlers into the prenatal 
health care and the pediatric care children receive between birth and two years of age. 

Community volunteers at the U. S. F. Clinic will read stories to children in the waiting room, 
giving the children direct experience of children’s literature and modeling reading techniques for 
their parents and caregivers. A “reading prescription” will be issued at the end of every child’s 
office visit to encourage parent-child interaction at home. “First Book - Tampa Bay” will assist 
in the purchase of age-appropriate books to be given to the infants/toddlers participating in this 
program. 


t 
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Grant Funded Projects - 1998/99 
Born to Read 


Columbia County Public Library Born to Read 

Contact*. Faye C. Roberts, Library Director Grant Award*. $8,087 

490 N. Columbia Street, Lake City, FL 32055 
Phone: 904/758-1018 Fax: 904/758-2135 

E-Mail: frobertS©nef I in.org 


Srant funds will be expended to expand the present Born to Read program conducted 
in partnership with the Columbia County Health Department and Suwannee Valley 
Community Coordinated Child Care, Inc. to include local pediatricians and social 
Service agencies. A board book will be provided to each newborn delivered at Shands 
at Lake Shore Hospital through support from Altrusa International of Lake City and 
the Friends of the Columbia County Public Library. Other grant activities include 
providing incentive gifts to promote the importance of reading to babies and young 
children, contacting at-risk parents at public health facilities and other sites, and 


providing deposit collections of books for children and parents. A key element of the 
project will be the use of “stamp cards" to reward parents who complete activities 
related to reading to their children. 


Gadsden County Public Library Gadsden Born to Read 

Contact*. Jane Mock, Library Director Grant Award: $6,805 

341 E. Jefferson Street, Quincy, FL 32351 

Phone: 850/627-7106 Fax: 850/875-8655 

E-Mail: 


This second year grant will target teen mothers-to be and new mothers with children 
under age one. The project will introduce the mothers to the library and the 
importance of reading and interacting with their very young children. The library will 
partner with the Health Department and the Extension Service to give "baby showers" 
were these agencies will give books and other baby supplies to and talk with the moms 
about the library, reading and interacting with their children, prenatal health, 
parenting, and other appropriate subjects. 





Heartland Library Cooperative Born to Read 

Contact: Mary Myers, Library Director &rant Award*. $52,215 

319 W. Center Avenue, Sebring, FL 338679 

Phone: 941/386- Fax: 941/386-6719 

E-Mail: mmyers©heartland.lib.fl.us 

This project will include the four counties that are members of the Heartland Library 
Cooperative: DeSoto, Hardee, Highlands, and Okeechobee Counties. This Born to Read 
project will enhance present services and encourage new ones. All four member 
library systems have formed partnerships with the Healthy Start Coalition and local 
community groups to provide early child development education, and introduction qt 
library resources and services, and programs in and out of the library for parents and 
their children under three years of age. The target group will be the at-risk 
expectant teens and teen parents with at-risk children from zero to three. Of the 
estimated 493 teens who give birth annually in this area, this project will reach more 
than 40%. 

Lee County Library System 
Contact: Marilyn Graham, Youth Services Coordinator 
21100 Three Oaks Parkway, Estero, FL 33928 
Phone: 941/498-6420 

E-Mail: mgraham©peganet.com 

The Lee County Library System will, through a partnership with WIC (Women, 

Infants, and Children Supplemental Nutrition Program) and Delta Sigma Theta national 
service sorority, help at-risk teen parents, expectant teen parents, and low-income 
families learn about the importance of reading aloud to their infants to greatly 
enhance their readiness for school. Workshops arranged by the library system will be 
presented to teen mothers and at-risk low income families through school district 
sponsored and related programs such as LAMP (Lee Adolescent Mother's Program), 
Even Start, and First Start. Field trips to public libraries for tours and lapsit 
storytime programs will also be provided to these groups. Born to Read program 
participants who visit the public library will receive Born to Read kids, including 
booklists, library card applications, baby bibs, and other promotional items which will 
serve as daily reminders of the importance of reading in their lives and the lives of 
their children. 


Born to Read 
Grant Award: $35,751 

Fax: 941/498-6424 




Leroy Collins Leon County Public Library Born to Read 

Contact'. Mary Jo Peltier, Youth Services Coordinator Grant Award*. $25,045 
200 West Park Avenue, Tallahassee, FL 32301 
Phone: 850/487-2665 Fax: 850/922-6237 

E-Mail: peltier@mail.co.leon.fl.us 

This Born to Read program will be a joint venture between the LeRoy Collins Leon 
County Public Library and the Tallahassee Memorial Regional Medical Center newborn 
intensive care unit. Additional support will be provided by the Literacy Volunteers of 
Leon County. The purpose of this program is to reach parents of infants in the 
newborn intensive care unit and provide information, guidance, and materials that will 
help the parents understand the importance of reading to their baby. The first 
months of an infant's life - especially that time in the hospital for these at-risk 
children ~ it is critical to reach the parents with the Born to Read message. Current 
brain research indicates that brain development is much more vulnerable to 
environmental influences that previously realized. In addition, the influence of 
activities such as reading aloud to infants on brain development is long-lasting, 
impacting the babys intellectual development for the rest of his or her life. Library 
staff will provide ongoing, intensive training for the nursing staff and volunteers on 
how to reach to children (especially infants), and how to select developmental ly 
appropriate books and materials. Tlie nursing staff and volunteers will in turn work 
directly with the families to education them to the importance of reading and will 
model appropriate reading behaviors. Funds received from this grant will be used to 
purchase promotional items such as books. Born to Read T-shirts, and book bags. 
Funds will also be used to set up deposit collections at the hospital and the Ronald 
McDonald house to make children's books and parenting materials available to program 
participants. 


Miami-Dade Public Library System Born to Read 

Contact*. Pamela Hogue, Project Librarian Grant Award*. $65,269 

101 W. Flagler Street, Miami, FL 33130 

Phone: 305/375-5183 Fax: 305/372-6387 

E-Mail: hoguep©mail.seflin.org 

The Miami-Dade Born to Read Project is a partnership between the library, two major 
hospitals, and several community service organizations. The goal of the Born to Read 
Project is to create for parents and their babies through positive language 
experiences that promote reading readiness and the foundation for life-long library 
use. New mothers at Jackson Memorial Hospital and the Mother and Baby Units at 
Baptist Health South will view a locally produced video containing information about 
the emotional and physical developmental stages in a baby's first year of life and the 
importance of parent-child interaction. This video will contain the latest brain 
research on emergent literacy. Families will receive a bag with a baby developmental 
calendar and a library card application. Monthly storytimes by librarians at 
community health clinics will further encourage and nurture a love of reading. With 
the help of community volunteers, parents in the waiting rooms of community health 
centers will be exposed to the joys of reading. Ten community health centers will 
receive “Book Nooks," special collections of paperback picture books, toddler, and 
baby books for parents to use while they wait for health care. 

Pinellas Public Library Cooperative, Inc./St. Petersburg Public Library 
System 

Baby Steps*. Growing Readers One Step at a Time 

Contact^ Claudette Downs, Youth Services Coordinator Grant Award*. $41,941 
3745 Ninth Avenue, St. Petersburg, FL 33713 
Phone: 727/893-7085 Fax: 727/892-5432 

E-Mail: 

The St. Petersburg Public Library, a member of the Pinellas Public Library 
Cooperative, will play a leadership role in bringing other child serving agencies 
together to serve teenage parents. Through prenatal programs, well baby visits, the 
teenage parent curriculum and lapsit storytimes, the Johnnie Ruth Clarke Health 
Center, Health Start, All Children’s Hospital will work together with the library to 
reduce the cycle of illiteracy in the at-risk population and to create a love of reading 
for a new generation. 


Polk County Library Cooperative Born to Read in Polk County 

Contact*. Gladys Roberts, Coordinator Grant Award*. $30,000 

2150 S. Broadway, Bartow, FL 33830 

Phone: 941/534-0131 Fax: 941/534-0913 

E-Mail: robertg©snoopy.tblc.lib.fl.us 

The Born to Read Polk County Project is designed to reach out into all five county 
health clinics and birthing classes to empower young parents to be their child's first 
teacher and to education young parents about the importance of good prenatal care 
and good well baby care for their infants. In addition to placing board books and 
videos in the health clinics, the program will enlist the aid of volunteer readers to 
visit the clinics to read to waiting families with small children. The program will also 
reach into the two county new parent high school programs using the Born to Read 
curriculum to teach teen parents the importance of reading aloud to babies and 
provide them with skills to select age appropriate materials. The new teen parents 
will be encouraged to visit their local public libraries to receive incentive gifts such as 
books, diaper bags, bibs, etc. To receive these gifts, teen parents who participate in 
outreach programs will receive coupons that can be redeemed on their next visit to a 
participating library. Five member libraries will be participating in Born to Read this 
year and will be expanding their parenting collections (including videos on child care) 
and enhancing their board book collections. The Born to Read Polk County team will 
involve the Polk County Health Department, the Care Center of Lake Wales and their 
social service agencies, and fourteen public libraries throughout the county. 

Putnam County Library System Born to Read 

Contact*. Gracie Thies, Literacy Coordinator Grant Award*. $5,243 

601 College Road, Palatka, FL 32177 

Phone: 904/329-0126 Fax: 904/329-1240 

E-Mail: 

The purpose of this project if to encourage low income mothers to read to their 
newborn and young children. This will be accomplished through partnerships with the 
Putnam County Health Department and the Redlands Christian Migrant Association 
(RCMA). Service will be delivered through screened, trained volunteers working in 
groups and one-on-one with the participants. Various incentives will be offered to 
encourage participation. Incentives will include age and developmental ly appropriate 
books. Sessions with parents and parents-to-be will not only emphasize reading but 
also parenting skills, coping skills, and other activities designed to foster improved 
home life for both babies and parents. 
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Sumter County Public Library System 

"Diaper Talk" or Born to Read, Year 2 

Contact*. Debra Rhodes Sibson, Library Coordinator Grant Award- $10,170 

1405 County Road 526-A, Sumterville, FL 33585 
Phone: 352-568-3456 352/568-3481 

E-Mail: drhodes@cflc.net 

This second year Born to Read project offers Sumter County teenage parents an 
alternative to raising another generation of non-readers or non-library users by 
encouraging all parents and caregivers to read, talk, and sing to their infants. The 
program will also encourage parents to work with their toddlers to develop a love or 
reading and higher language skills. Local health care partners will distribute 
brochures and Born to Read incentives to teen mothers at their prenatal clinic 
appointments. Volunteers will present monthly lapsit programs at the clinics, 
emphasizing the benefits of reading to infants and toddlers. New and updated 
parenting and health resources in various formats will be added to local library 
collections. A Born to Read reunion will be held during the summer of 1999 for babies 
and mothers who participated in the first year project. 

Tampa-Hillsborough County Public Library System Born to Read 
Contact". Patrice Koerper, Public Relations and Grant Award. $14,403 

Partnerships 

900 North Ashley Street, Tampa, FL 33602 
Phone: 813-276-2164 813: 272-6430 

E-Mail: koerperp@scfn.thpl.lib.fl.us 

The Tampa-Hillsborough County Public Library System's Born to Read program focuses 
on providing more than one thousand at-risk teen parents and other mothers-to-be 
with information on the importance of sharing pre-reading and emergent literacy 
experiences and activities with their babies. The project also focuses on providing 
these parents with the skills and knowledge for them to be their child's first teacher. 
The program further aims to provide them with exposure to the necessary skills and 
to provide books that are age and developmentally appropriate. These goals are to be 
accomplished by partnering with four local health care/parent education providers. 
Much of this program is provided in outreach locations and provides incentives and 
information designed to motivate participants most in need of the services that Born 
to Read offers. The implementation of this program will address the fundamental 
need to encourage stimulating interaction between children and their parents or 
caregivers for the optimal development of the child. 
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Starting Points: Maximizmg Florida’s Brain Power 


August, 1998 


“Two of the most surprising and profound discoveries” by researchers “ are that the brain uses the 
outside world to shape itself and that it goes through crucial periods in which brain cells must 
have certain kinds of stimulation to develop such powers as vision, language, smell, muscle 
control, and reasoning.” (Kotulak, Ronald, Inside the Brain . Andrews and McMeel, 1996.) 
Equally powerful is the confirmation of nurturing as the basis for developing the brain’s centers 
need to enhance not only cognitive intelligence, but emotional intelligence as 
well. There is recognition that the brain at birth is remarkably undeveloped. While we are bom 
with all of our brain cells, these cells are only at the beginning stages of connecting. Trillions of 
these connections occur as the brain develops during the first few years of life. These connections, 
known as synapses, form functional networks within the brain, networks that define the child and ' 
the adult to follow. 


The way the brain develops, and the capabilities of the mature individual, hinge not only on an 
individual’s genetic endowment, but also on the impact of experience and environment, including 
the quality of relationships with parents and other caregivers. (Carnegie Task Force on Meeting 
the Needs of Our Youngest Children) 

Optimally, the end result of any pregnancy is a healthy child, one who is ready to learn upon 
school entry, able to learn in the school setting, and prepared after graduation to enter society as a 
productive citizen. Too many children do not fit this optimum standard, which is both an 
individual and societal tragedy. 

■■ * 

YOU CAN’T MAKE A SILK PURSE OUT OF A SOW’S EAR 

We will need the youth of today to earn enough to pay the taxes that will run our government and 
to pay into social security and medicare. These children are the human capital we will one day tap 
to run the factories and businesses of tomorrow, to become the workforce and civic activists that 
will allow America to prosper as a nation. Too many of our youth are not able to serve these 
needs. In far too many instances, we are seeing youth and adults who simply can’t make it, 
because their brains have organized abnormally during their earliest years. Research also shows 
that “early life experiences have disproportionate importance in organizing the mature brain.” 
(Perry, Bmce D., Incubated in Terror: Neurodevelopmental Factors in the ‘Cycle of Violence',' 
Children, Youth and Violence: Searching for Solutions . The Guilford Press, 1995.) 

Business people know that they cannot build a quality product, if they begin with damaged raw 
materials. How then will we be able to maintain a quality society, when we have numbers of 
individuals with brains which will never reach their potential or which may actively direct their 
owners into criminal or other antisocial behavior? 

ZERO TO THREE— CRITICAL YEARS IN BRAIN DEVELOPMENT 

As the brain matures in the first decade of life, it builds, retains and reinforces those connections 
that are repeatedly used, and eliminates those that are not. In this way, e.xcess synapses are 


“pruned” — a process of refinement that results from experience and therefore proceeds 
differently for every individual. In other words, the brain “learns.” This fine-tuning is particularly 
intense in the first three years of life. Neuroscientists believe that the considerable changes in the 
number and density of synapses in the brain, especially in the cerebral cortex, are the foundation 
for the mastery of basic skills and the formation of intellectual capacities. From age four to ten, 
the child will absorb knowledge at a more rapid rate than at any other time in life, but even this 
can be enhanced or lessened, depending in part upon the foundation of brain connections built 
during the first three years. Development and change continue throughout childhood and later life, 
but at a steadily decreasing rate. Again this later development is affected by the quality of the 
foundation established during the first three years. 

Scientists are also building a bridge between biology and psychology by studying the dynamics of 
early attachment of the newborn and infent to the mother or other primary caregivers and how 
inadequate nurturing or early separation, with their respective impact upon the brain’s synaptic 
development, may relate to vulnerability to later stress in life. The implications are profound. 
Children’s early experiences don’t just affect their mood or emotional responses, they actually 
alter the way the brain is “wired.” The kind of nurturing children receive very early in life does not 
just affect their disposition; it appears to affect their emotional resilience and ability to form 
relationships and to empathize with others later in life. Moreover, early experiences do not only 
affect the brain, they affect all of the systems that are mediated by the brain. 

The quality of the parent-child attachment in the early years also affects the regulation of the 
infant’s central nervous system in ways that produce diffejent long-range outcomes. For example, 
when early attachment is absent or severely compromised, children may fail to develop frilly the 
biological systems that allow and regulate the expression of emotion. The ability to trust may be 
permanently impaired. Depression or anti-social acts are just two of the possible results. 

RISK VERSUS OPPORTUNITY 

In short, the early years of life are rife with risk and opportunity. When parents are chronically 
unable to properly respond to their babies’ and toddlers signals — due to misconceptions about 
what young children need, or due to a parents’ illness, depression, substance abuse, or intense 
stress — the damage may be difficult to remedy later in life. On the other hand, when children . 
form strong, trusting attachments to caregivers in the early years, and when they receive sensitive 
care and appropriate stimulation, they can develop capacities that will hold them in good stead 
later in life, enabling them to bounce back from the stress and trauma that life brings. (Healthy 
Steps Training Manual) The importance of the parent/caregiver role during this period of in which 
the foundations of learning, development of self-image, emotions and behavior are developing 
cannot be over-estimated. 
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sustained intervention for poor children and youth, beginning with prenatal care; higher quality 
infant and child care and universal pre-school programs for disadvantaged three- and four-year- 
olds; parent education and support, and broad community collaborations to address the social and 
health problems of children so that teachers in the classroom can focus on learning.” 

“We learned,” said Mr. Hurwitz, “that it is critical to ensure that children have adequate nutrition, 
health care, emotional nurturing, and intellectual stimulation from the very beginning of their lives 
in order to start formal schooling ‘ready to learn.’” During a discussion on the new welfare law, 
the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Act, Mr. Hurwitz noted, “We know that 
quality infant and toddler care is essential for improving the later learning success of poor 
children. New research on brain development clearly demonstrates what can happen if children 
under the age of three are deprived of emotional nurturing and intellectual stimulation. Yet, the 
new child care law provides few incentives for states to increase the quality of care for these most 
vulnerable children....” 

Finally, Mr. Hurwitz outlined six principles that CED’s Trustees feel should guide policy makers 
to ensure that social safety net, education and employment policies promote improved child 
development and education and increase the stability of their families. The first of these guidelines 
focuses primarily on events affecting the 0-3 age level and which have effects on brain 
development. 

WHAT NOW? 

We must see to it that makers of policy and drafters of legislation recognize the importance of 
brain development in childhood, particularly the first few years, and allow them to see that there is 
support for them politically if they will put the child, particularly the infant and toddler, and its 
family into a true priority status. Rhetoric without action is a fraud upon this state and this nation. 

ONE CANNOT STEP TWICE INTO THE SAME RIVER 

During. the recent Florida legislative session, in spite of intense interest, no legislation was passed 
to enhance the likelihood of young children being ready for school. A comment by one legislator 
was, “...there’s always next year.” (To pass such legislation) A year in the life of a preschooler, , 
however, is a year of remarkable change, especially in the brain. Development and maturation are 
occurring steadily and will not wait for “next year.” One can only speculate as to the numbers of 
our children, especially those in families living with recognized risk factors, who will suffer 
permanent deficits in some of their capabilities as adults resulting from this type of attitude. In that 
one year, we have missed opportunities to appropriately support a child’s brain development, 
which may never again be possible, for that brain is not the same as it would have been a year 
earlier. 

We must encourage the concept of prevention and early intervention, rather than allow the 
continuing excuse that the money is needed for things that are happening now — meanwhile 
watching problems continue to build faster than we as a society will ever be able to handle them, 
with still greater costs and decreased chances for success in solving these problems. 


THE HUMPTY-DUMPTY FACTOR 

Thanks to the Florida State University Center for Prevention and Early Intervention Policy and 
the Florida Developmental Disabilities Council, we also have statistical evidence showing 
estimated or proven cost-benefit ratios for interventions which can protect the brain or enhance 
future intellectual functioning, emotional or physical health. {Order booklet, “Florida 's Children: 
Their Future Is in Our Hands. " - 1997 Update by contacting the Council at 820 E. Park Avenue, 
Ste. I-lOO, Tallahassee, FL 32301) 

Remediation is an expensive way of trying to put Humpty-Dumpty back together again. All the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men couldn’t put Humpty-Dumpty together again; all too often, 
no matter how much we spend, we obtain less than adequate outcomes. Far better to have 
prevented the problems in the first place. 

To those who question the value of preventive programs, one need only point to Healthy Start 
and immunizations as programs that work, as well as the Perry Preschool Project and other 
quality preschool programs; removing lead fi’om gasoline; WIC (Women, Infants and Children); 
High Risk OB Satellite Clinics; prenatal care; infant and child seat belts; bicycle helmets, and the 
Florida Healthy Kids Corporation, among others. 


SOME SPECIFIC COST BENEFIT RATIOS 

Investment 

Savings 

FAMILY PLANNING 

$1.00 

$6-13 

QUALITY PRESCHOOL 

1.00 

7.16 

HOME VISITS IN HIGH RISK PREGNANCY 

1.00 

5.63 

MEASLES IMMUNIZATION . 

1:00 

29.00 


However, until we are able and willing to accurately assess, instead of ignore, the long-term social 
costs associated with bringing up children who are developmentally delayed, chronically ill, 
emotionally damaged, poorly educable, seriously abused or neglected, we as a state and as a 
nation will continue to undervalue preventive and early intervention efforts. 


THE COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The Committee for Economic Development (CED) is an independent research and policy 
organization of some 250 business leaders and educators (Note description as well as a partial 
listing of its present Board membership.) 



In a November, 1996 speech, Sol Hurwitz, the President of CED noted that it had been the first 
business organization to focus on education as an investment in the nation, not an expense. He 
also reminded his audience that “CED had called for such major policy innovations as early and 
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sustained intervention for poor children and youth, beginning with prenatal care; higher quality 
infant and child care and universal pre-school programs for disadvantaged three- and four-year- 
olds; parent education and support, and broad community collaborations to address the social and 
health problems of children so that teachers in the classroom can focus on learning.” 

“We learned,” said Mr. Hurwit 2 ; “that it is critical to ensure that children have adequate nutrition, 
health care, emotional nurturing, and intellectual stimulation from the very beginning of their lives 
in order to start formal schooling ‘ready to learn.’” During a discussion on the new welfare law, 
the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Act, Mr. Hunvitz noted, “We know that 
quality infant and toddler care is essential for improving the later learning success of poor 
children. New research on brain development clearly demonstrates what can happen if children 
under the age of three are deprived of emotional nurturing and intellectual stimulation. Yet, the 
new child care law provides few incentives for states to increase the quality of care for these most 
vulnerable children....” 

Finally, Mr. Hurwitz outlined sLx principles that CED’s Trustees feel should guide policy makers 
to ensure that social safety net, education and employment policies promote improved child 
development and education and increase the stability of their families. The first of these guidelines 
focuses primarily on events affecting the 0-3 age level and which have effects on brain 
development. 

WHAT NOW? 

We must see to it that makers of policy and drafters of legislation recognize the importance of 
brain development in childhood, particularly the first few years, and allow them to see that there is 
support for them politically if they will put the child, particularly the infant and toddler, and its 
family into a true priority status. Rhetoric without action is a fraud upon this state and this nation. 

ONE CANNOT STEP TWICE INTO THE SAME RIVER 

During the recent Florida legislative session, in spite of intense interest, no legislation was passed 
to enhance the likelihood of young children being ready for school. A comment by one legislator 
was, “...there’s always next year.” (To pass such legislation) A year in the life of a preschooler, 
however, is a year of remarkable change, especially in the brain. Development and maturation are 
occurring steadily and will not wait for “next year.” One can only speculate as to the numbers of 
our children, especially those in families living with recognized risk factors, who will suffer 
permanent deficits in some of their capabilities as adults resulting from this type of attitude. In that 
one year, we have missed opportunities to appropriately support a child’s brain development, 
which may never again be possible, for that brain is not the same as it would have been a year 
earlier. 

We must encourage the concept of prevention and early intervention, rather than allow the 
continuing excuse that the money is needed for things that are happening now — meanw'hile 
watching problems continue to build faster than we as a society will ever be able to handle them, 
with still greater costs and decreased chances for success in solving these problems. 


The Executive Director of the Texas prison systems was asked if there weren’t ways to reduce the 
numbers of people entering the prison system. His first comment was that we could vey well be 
penny-wise and pound foolish. “We should probably be spending more money on Head Start, 
treating substance abuse, and job training,” he said. “You show me a crack-addicted baby, you 
show me a latch-key child; you show me a child in a poverty-stricken inner city --- That child s 
mine.. .Eventually that child’s mine.” Likewise, the former director of New York’s Corrections 
Department said, “Building more prisons to address crime - is like building more graveyards to 
address a fatal disease.” We’re hot putting enough resources where they’ll have the appropriate 
long-term effects. This is true not only for crime, but for educational excellence and workforce 

capabilities as well. 

We can not just focus on the ages of zero to three, however. Childhood is a continuum. It makes 
no sense to pour resources into a limited area of need for a few years, and ignore the child’s other 
needs before or thereafter. 

With the tremendous learning that is occuning early in life, we must see to it that those involved 
with a child’s care and early experiences have enough background to enhance appropriate 
development of that child’s brain, both cognitively and emotionally. The first and primary teachers 
will be the child’s parents; however, others will also be involved, especially when both parents or 
the only parent in the household works. Whoever is to bring up this developing child must be 
helped to do it appropriately. This means that parenting skills ^d child development (including 
brain development) should be taught as part of the health curriculum beginning in the late 
elementary school years and continuing throughout high s 9 hool. We are not talking 
anything controversial here. As children approach and go through puberty, they should know 
about developmental markers of childhood; about brain development in the child; atout the needs 
of children, especially younger children; about the costs of raising children so that they will have a 
greater likelihood of being successful adults. School board members must be helped to see the 
Lportance of this step, as well as the need to modify curricula to take advantage of the research 

that is being done. 


Wil Blechman, M.D. 

Director, Community Education 

The Lawlon & Rhea Chiles Center for Healthy Mothers and Babies 

5250 SW 84th Street 
Miami, FL 33143-8434 
800-7 1 4-0697-pager 
305-661 -7807-phone 
305-667-9955-fax 
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GUIDING PRINCIPLES RECOMMENDED BY TRUSTEES OF COM^^TTEE FOR 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

1 . Early and sustained intervention for disadvantaged children, which should include, at the 
very least, prenatal care for pregnant women, preventive health care from mfancy through 

adolescence, and quality child care and preschool education that promotes mtellectual, emotional 
and physical development, 

2. Public schools that “put learning first.” They can do this by offering continuity between 
preschool and the early grades, holding all students to the same high academic and behavioral 
standards for achievement, providing positive incentives for both students and teachers to 
improve their performance, and encouragmg greater parental participation. 

3. Education that more effectively prepares youth for work and postsecondary education by 
bringing employers into closer collaboration with local schools to identify workplace skill needs 
and provide exposure for students to the world of work starting m middle school. 

4. Communities that take more responsibility for the non-academic needs of children by 
providing health care, supervised learning and recreational activities both before and after school 
for children whose parents work, and productive out-of-sqhool experiences for teenagers, 
including mentoring opportunities for children who do not have adequate parenting. 

5. Access to post-secondary education and skill development for all adults to help them 
adapt to the more demanding requirements of the highly competitive technology- and knowledge- 
based global economy. 

6. Initiatives to rebuild decaying neighborhoods tliat bring government and private resources 
into partnership with community residents and build on the residents’ ideas and innate strengths. 

Finally, policy makers should ask the following questions when developing legislation and new 
programs: t 

+ Does it promote healthy child development? 

+ Does it support learning? 

+ Does it help parents fulfill their primary obligations to their children —financial support, 
nurturing, and support of their children’s learning in school? 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR CED STATEMENTS ON NATIONAL POLICY 


The Comrruttee for Economic Development 
is an indepencdent research ancd policy organi- 
zation of some 250 business leatders and edu- 
cators. CED is nonprofit, nonpartisan, and non- 
political. Its purpose is to propose policies that 
bring about steady economic growth at high 
employment anci reasonably stable prices, in- 
creased productivity and living standards, 
greater and more equal opportunity for every 
citizen, and an improved quality of life for all. 

All CED policy recommendations must 
have the approval of trustees on the Research 
and Policy Committee. This Committee is 
directed under the bylaws, which emphasize 
that "all research is to be thoroughly objective 
in character, and the approach in each instance 
is to be from the standpoint of the general 
welfare and not from that of any special politi- 
cal or economic group." The Committee is 
aided by a Research Advisory Board of lead- 
ing social scientists and by a small permanent 
professional staff. 

The Research and Policy Committee does 
not attempt to pass judgment on any pending 


specific legislati\-e proposals; its purpose is 
urge careful consideration of the objectives set 
forth in this statement and of the best means ol 
accomplishing those objectwes. 

Each statement is preceded by extensive 
discussions, meetings, and exchange of memo- 
randa. The research is undertaken by a sub- 
committee, assisted by ad^'iso^s chosen for their 
competence in the^field under study. 

The full Research and Policy Committee 
participates in the drafting of recommenda- 
tions. Likewise, the trustees on the drafting 
subcommittee vote to approve or disapprove 
a policy statement, and they share with the 
Research and Policy Committee th.e privilege 
of submitting individual comments for publi- 
cation. 

Except for the members of the Research and 
Policy Committee and the responsible subcommit- 
tee, the recommendations presented herein are no: 
necessarily endorsed by other trustees or by the 
advisors, contributors, staff members, or others 
associated with CED. 
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Starting Points: Maximizing Florida’s Brain Power April 8, 1997 

“Two of the most surprising and profound discoveries” Ity researchers are that the brain uses the 
outside world to shape itself and that it goes through crucial periods in which brain cells must 
have certain kinds of stimulation to develop such powers as vision, language, smeU, muscle 
control, and reasoning.” (Kotulak, Ronald, Inside the Brain , Andrews and McMeel, 1996.) 

Equally powerful is the confirmation of nurturing as the basis for developing the br^’s centers 
for emotion and the need to enhance not only cognitive intelligence, biit emotional intelligence as 
well. There is recognition that the brain at birth is remarkably undeveloped. The way the brain 
develops, and the capabilities of the mature individual, hinge not only on an individual’s genetic 
endowment, but also on the intact of experience and environment, including the quahty of 
relationships with parents and other caregivers. (Carnegie Task Force on Meeting the Needs of 
Our Youngest Children) 

Optimally, the end result of any pregnancy is a healthy child, one who is ready to learn upon 
school entry, able to learn in the school setting, and prepared after graduation to enter society as a 
productive citizen. Too many children do not fit this optimum standard, which is both an 
individual and societal tragedy. 

YOU CAN’T MAKE A SILK PURSE OUT OF A SOW’S EAR 

We will need the youth of today to earn enough to pay the taxes that will run our government and 
to pay into social security and medicare. These children are the human capital we will one day tap 
to run the ftictories and businesses of tomorrow, to become the workforce and civic activists that 
will allow America to prosper as a nation. Too many of our youth are not able to serve these 
needs. In fer too many instances, we are seeing youth and adults who simply can’t make it, 
because their brains have organized abnormally di^g their e^liest yearn. Research also shows 
“early life experiences have disproportionate importance in organizing the mature brain. ^ 
(Perry, Bruce D., Incubated in Terror: Neurodevelopmental Factors in the ‘Cycle of Violence , 
Children. Youth and Violence: Sea rching for Solutiojis, The Guilford Press, 1995.) 

Business people know that they cannot build a quality product, if they begin with damped raw 
materials. How then will we be able to maintain a quaUty society, ^en we have numbers of 
individuals with brains which will never reach their potential or wdiich may actively direct their 
owners into criniinal or other antisocial beha.vior? 

If one would study the last three years of my adult life, one would likely find that I had chmged 
relatively little in comparison to a similar period beginning ten or even twenty years ago. Yes, I m 
older I’m more fersighted. I can’t run as fest, but I can do most things that I have doM before, 
even if not as well, and I haven’t reaUy learned to do a lot more. The same, I daresay, is true for 
most of you as well. Let us now consider the newborn, which is able to suckle, cry, ehmiMte and 
exhibit gross movements of its extremities. Not a lot else! Conipare this to the s^e cMd three 
years later, a walking, running, climbing, jumping, speaking, thinking, even partially self- 
disciplined Uttle being. At no other time of life does the human being change so much withm such 
a brief period of time...and this is particularly true with the human brdn. 


ZERO TO THREE— CRITICAL YEARS IN BRAIN DEVELOPMENT 

As the brain matures in the first decade of life, it builds, retains and remforces those connections 
that are repeatedly used, and eliminates those that are not. In this way, excess synapses are 
“pruned” -= a process of refinement that results from experience and therefore proceeds 
differently for every individual. In other words, the brain “learns.” This fine-tuning is particularly 
intense in the first three years of life. Neuroscientists believe that the considerable changes in the 
number and density of synapses in the brain, especially in the cerebral cortex, are the foundation 
for the mastery of basic skills and the formation of intellectual capacities. From age four to te^ 
the child will absorb knowledge at a more rapid rate than at any other time in life, but even this 
can be enhanced or lessened, depending in part upon the foundation of brain cormections built 
during the first three years. Development and chmge continue throughout childhood and later life, 
but at a steadUy decreasing rate. Again this development is dependent upon the foundations 
established during the first three years. 

Scientists are also building a bridge between biology and psychology by studying the dynamics of 
early attachment of the newborn and infant to the mother or other primary caregivers and how 
inadequate nuturing or early separation, with their respective impact upon the brain’s synaptic 
development, may relate to vulnerability to later stress in life. The implications are profound. 
Children’s early experiences don’t just affect their mood or emotional responses, they actually 
alter the way the brain is “wired.” The kind of nurturing children receive very ewly in life does not 
just affect their disposition; it appears to affect their emotional resilience and ability to form 
relationships and to enqiathize with others later in life. Moreover, early experiences do not only 
affect the brain, they affect all of the systems that are mediated by the brain. 

The quality of the parent-child attachment in the early years also affects the regulation of the 
infant’s central nervous system in ways that produce different long-range outcomes. For exan^le, 
when early attachment is absent or severly compromised, children may faU to develop fully the 
biological systems that allow and regulate the expression of emotion. The abmty to trust may be 
permanently impaired. Depression or miti-social acts are just two of the possible results. 

RISK VERSUS OPPORTUNITY 

In short, the early years of life are rife with risk and opportunity. When parents are chronically 
unable to properly respond to their babies’ and toddlers signals — due to misconceptions about 
what young children need, or due to a parents’ illness, depression, substance abuse, or mtense 
stress — the damage may be difficult to remedy later in life. On the other hand, when children 
form strong, trusting attachments to caregivers in the early years, arid when they receive sensitive 
care and appropriate stimulation, they can develop capacities that will hold them in good stead 
later in life, enabling them to bounce back from the stress and trauma that life brings. (Heathy 
Steps Training Manual) The importance of the parent/caregiver role during ^ period of in which 
the foundations of learning, development of self-image, emotions and behavior are developing 
cannot be over-estimated. 


THE HUMPTY-DUMPTY FACTOR 


Thanks to the Florida State University Center for Prevention and Early Intervention Policy and 
the Florida Developmental Disabilities Council, we also have statistical evidence showing 
estimated or proven cost-benefit ratios for interventions which can protect the brain or enhance 
future intellectual functioning, emotional or physical health. {Order booklet, Florida s Children. 
Their Future Is in Our Hands . " - 1997 Update by contacting the Council at 820 E. Park Avenue, 
Ste. I-lOO, Tallahassee, FL 32301) 

Remediation is an expensive way of trying to put Humpty-Dunq)ty back together again; All the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men couldn’t put Humpty-Dumpty together again; all to often, no 
matter how much we spend, we obtain less than adequate outcomes. Far better to have prevented 

the problems in the first place. 

To those who question the value of preventive programs, one need only point to Healthy Start 
and immunizations as programs that work, as well as the Perry Preschool Project and other 
quality preschool programs; removing lead from gasoline; WIC (Women, Infents and Children); 
High Risk OB Satellite Clinics; prenatal care; infant and child seat belts; bicycle helmets, and the 


Healtlty Kids Corporation, among others. 



SOME SPECinC COST BENEFIT RATIOS 

Investment 

Savings 

FAMILY PLANNING 

$ 1.00 

$6-13 

QUALITY PRESCHOOL 

1.00 

7.16 

HOME VISITS IN HIGH RISK PREGNANCY 

1.00 

5.63 

MEASLES IMMUNIZATION 

1:00 

29.00 


However, until we are able to accurately assess, instead of ignoring, the long-term social costs 
associated with bringing up chfldren who are developmentaUy delayed, chronicaUy ill, emotionally 
damaged, poorly educable, seriously abused or neglected, we as a state and as a nation will 
continue to undervalue preventive and early intervention efforts. 


THE COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

The Committee for Economic Development (CED) is an independent research and policy 
organization of some 250 business leaders and educators (See handouts for further description as 
well as a partial listing of its present Board membership.) 

In a speech this past November, Sol Hurwitz, the President of CED noted that it had been the first 
business organization to focus on education as an investment in the nation, not an expense. He 
also reminded his audience that “CED had called for such major policy innovations as early ^d 
sustained intervention for poor children and youth, beginning with prenatal care; higher quality 
infant and child care and universal pre-school programs for disadvantaged three- and four-year- 
olds; parent education and support, and broad community collaborations to address the social and 
health problems of children so that teachers in the classroom can focus on learning.” 

“We learned,” said Mr. Hurwitz, “that it is critical to ensure that children have adequate nutrition, 
health care, emotional niirturing, and intellectual stimulation firom the veiy beginning of their lives 
in order to start formal schooling ‘ready to learn.’” During a discussion on the new welfare law, 
the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Act, Mr. Hurwitz noted, “We know that 
quality infant and toddler care is essentid for improving the later learning success of poor 
children. New research on brain development clearly demonstates what can happen if children 
under the age of three are deprived of emotional nurturing and intellectual stimulation. Yet, the 
new child care law provides few incentives for states to increase the quality of care for these most 
vulnerable childrea...” 

F inally ^ Mf. Huiwitz Outlined six principles that CED’s Trustees feel should guide policy makers 
to ensure that social safety net, education and employment policies promote inqiroved child 
development and education and increase the stability of their famihes. The first of these guidelines 
focuses primarify on events affecting the 0-3 age level and which have effects on brain 
development. (To review the con^ilete set of guidelines, see handout.) 

WHAT NOW? 

Others must learn what we now know, and those others must include the makers of policy and 
drafters of legislation within our state and our nation. We must see to it that these people 
recognize the inqxirtance of brain development in childhood, particularly the first few years, and 
allow them to see that there is support for them politically if they will put the child, particularly 
the infant and toddler, and its family into a true priority status, ^etoric without action is a fiiaud 
upon this state and this nation. 


We must encourage the concept of prevention and early intervention, rather than allow the 
continuing excuse that the money is needed for things that are happening now - meanwhile 
watching problems continue to build faster than we as a society will ever be able to handle them, 
with still greater costs and decreased chances for success in solving these problems. 


The Executive Director of the Texas prison systems \vas asked if there weren’t ways to reduce the 
numbers of people entering the prison system. His first comment was that we could very well be 
pennywise and pound foolish. “We should probably be spending more money on Head Start, 
treating substance abuse, and job training,” he said. “You show me a crack baby, you show me a 
latch-key child; you show me a child in a poverty-stricken inner city — That child’s 
mine...Eventually that child’s mine.” Likewise, the former director of New York’s Corrections 
Department said, “Building more prisons to address crime - is like building more graveyards to 
address a fetal disease.” We’re not putting enough resources where they’ll have the appropriate 
long-term effects. This is true not only for crime, but for educational excellence and workforce 
capabilities as well. 

We can not just focus on the ages of zero to three, however. Childhood is a continuum. It makes 
no sense to pour resources into a limited area of need for a few years, and ignore the child’s other 
needs thereafter. 

With the tremendous learning that is occuring early in life, we must see to it that those involved 
with a child’s care and early experiences have enough background to enhance appropriate 
development, both cognitively and emotionally, of that child’s br^. The first and primary 
teachers will be the child’s parents; however, others vvtU also be involved, especially when both 
parents or the only parent in the household works. Whoever is to bring up this developing child 
must be helped to do it appropriately. This means that parenting skills should be taught as part of 
the health curriculum beginning in the middle schools and continuing throughout high school We 
are not talking about anything controversial here. As children approach md go through puberty, 
they should know about developmental markers of childhood; about brain developinent in the 
child; about the needs of children, especially younger children; about the costs of raising children 
so that they will have a greater likelihood of being successful adults. School board members must 
be helped to see the importance of this step, as well as the need to modify cumcula to take 
advantage of the research that is being done. 
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We have several challenges. A non-comprehensive M might include: 


1. Enhance understanding of brain research findings and their 
implications 

2. Change the paradigm from afier-the-fact involvement to prevention 
and early intervention 

3. Improve quality of parenting and child care 

4. Provide adequate health care, including mental health care 

5. Provide adequate nutrition 

6. Increase access to family-friendly worlqplace policies 

7. Recognize that learning begins at birth, and our educational systems 
must take thi^ into account 

8. Improve recognition of the relationships between early brain 
development and later success in school, the workplace and society 

9. Emphasize the importance of emotions (“Emotions, not cognitive 
stimulation, serve as the mind's primary architect ” - Stanley I. 
Greenspan, M.D.; The Growth o f the Mind and the Endanger^ 
Origins of Intelligence. Addison-Wesley, 1997) 


Wil Blechman, M.D. 

Director, Community Education 

The Lawton & Rhea Chiles Center for Healthy Mothers and Babies 

5250 SW 84th Street 
Miami, FL 33143-8434 
1-800-811-4074 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES RECOMMENDED BY TRUSTEES OF COMMITTEE FOR 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

1 . Early and sustained intervention for disadvantaged children, which should include, at the 
very least, prenatal care for pregnant women, preventive health care from infency through 
adolescence, and quality child care and preschool education that promotes intellectual, emotional, 
and physical development. 

2. Public schools that “put learning first.” They can do this by offering continuity between 
preschool and the early grades, holding all students to the same high academic and behavioral 
standards for achievement, providing positive incentives for both students and teachers to 
improve their performance, and encouraging greater parental participation. 

3. Education that more effectively prepares youth for work and postsecondary education by 
bringing e mp loyers into closer collaboration with local schools to identify workplace skill needs 
and provide exposure for students to the world of work starting in middle school. 

4. Communities that take more responsibility for the non-academic needs of children by 
providing health care, supervised learning and recreational activities both before and after school 
for children whose parents work, and productive out-of-school experiences for teenagers, 
including mentoring opportunities for children who do not have adequate parenting. 

5. Access to post-secondary education and skill development for all adults to help them 
adapt to the more demanding requirements of the highfy conqjetitive technology- and knowledge- 
based global economy. 

6. Initiatives to rebuild decaying neighborhoods that bring government and private resources 
into partnerhip with co mmunit y residents and btzild on the residents’ ideas and innate strengths. 

Finally, policy makers should ask the following questions when developing legislation and new 
programs: 

+ Does it promote healthy child development? 

+ Does it support learning? 

+ Does it help parents fulfill their primary obligations to their children — financial support, 
nurturing, and support of their children’s learning in school? 


Citizens for Missouri’s Children 
Let’s Make Kids Count Luncheon 
November 7, 1996 

Luncheon Address 
Sol Hurwitz 
President 

Committee for Economic Development 

I’m delighted to be here today at the Citizens for Missouri’s Children “Kids Count” luncheon to 
talk about a subject that is very important to all of us and to the future of our nation — the 
education and development of America’s children. I’m also very pleased to be sharing the 
spotlight today with Jane Paine, this year’s recipient of the Gene Schwilck award for Outstanding 
Service to Missouri Children and Youth. This award is a fitting tribute to Gene s dedication and 
vision as former president of the Danforth Foundation. 

Coming as it does two days after the reelection of Bill Clinton to his second term, this luncheon is 
an expecially timely opportunity to examine where child, family, and education policy may be 
heading in the next four years, and, as we approach the beginning of a new millennium to 
envision the kind of policy environment that will be most positive for our nation’s children. 

The past two years have been difficult ones for child and family advocates. The federal budget 
battles have created a highly uncertain climate for the many education and human services 
programs on which poor and low-income families have come to depend, such as Head Start, child 
care assistance, AFDC, Medicaid, and WIC. 

Foremost on the minds of most child and family advocates is the new welfare reform legislation 
and how its iiiqjlementation will affect poor parents and their children. 

Like Citizens for Missouri’s Children, the Committee for Economic Development is a research 
and policy organization, and we share some very important objectives. For example, we both use 
objective research and analysis to develop policy solutions to critical problems and we both 
advocate for their adoption by decisionmakers at all levels of government and in the private 
sector. Citizens for Missouri’s Children does this for issues affecting children and youth at the 
state and local level here in Missouri. CED’s agenda is somewhat broader in scope and aimed 
nationally, rather than locally, but its underlying purpose is the same. 

Since its founding in 1942, CED’s central mission has been to address those issues that have a 
long-term impact on the American economy and its ability to sustain a high standard of living for 
its citizens. Although for many, the development of young children is not the first thing that 
springs to mind when talking about the economy, CED’s 250 trustees, most of whom are top 
executives at America’s largest corporations, know that the economy is affected profoundly by a 
wide range of issues that affect the people who represent our coimtry’s future. They know that, 
ultimately, the Amderican economy cannot remain strong unless it is operating within a vital, 
cohesive, and secure society. 
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That is why for the past 15 years, the Committee for Economic Development has devoted a 
«;i£nifirant part of its resouTces to shaping policies that affect the education and development of 
America’s children and the ability of their families and communities to provide them with the 
foundations for a successful adulthood. 

When I say that CED has spent the past 15 years addressing children’s issues, I don’t mean to 
imply that we had only recently discovered education. In feet, education has been an important 
agenda item for CED’s trustees since the organization’s founding in 1942. 

But since the early 1980s, which most people consider the beginning of the “modem” era of 
education reform, CED has done its most focused work on education, child development, and 
related human resource issues, such as jobs policy and urban development. With the publication of 
CED’s landmark policy report Investing in Our Children in 1985, CED became the &st business 
organization to focus on education as an investment in the nation, not an expense. 

That report imderscored our trustees conviction that while education benefits individuals, making 
it possible for them to pursue the American Dream, an educated populace benefits the nation as a 
whole, making both OUT economy and our democracy stronger and more stable. We are very 
proud to say that virtually every other national business organization and public policy group 
working on these issues has picked up this theme. 

The concept of investing in our children has become an imderlying thread connecting all of 
CED’s work on national economic policy, including recent projects we have completed on urban 
redevelopment and work force productivity. 

In the half-dozen education-related reports we have issued over the past 10 years, CED has called 
for such major policy innovations as early and sustained intervention for poor children and youth, 
be ginning with prenatal care; higher quality infant and child care and tmiversal pre-school 
programs for disadvantaged three- and four-year-olds; parent education and support, and broad 
community collaborations to address the social and health problems of children so that teachers in 
the classroom can focus on learning. 

Although none of these concepts was new within the community of child and femily advocates, 
educators, or child development and health experts, each of these ideas broke new ground within 
the business community. Even among CED’s own trustees. 

For example, at the start of the Investing in Our Children project, most of the corporate 
executives on the CED subcommittee believed that the only relevant reform issue was how to 
improve education at the high school level so that young people entering the work force would be 
better prepared for jobs. 

Of course, preparing yoimg people more effectively for the work force has been a strong 
motivation for all of CED’s work on education and the economy. With CED’s current project on 
the En^)loyer’s Role In Linking School And Work, we have, in a real sense, come full circle. 


But we had to start somewhere, and the development of Investing in Our Children demonstrates 
how CED’s trustees approach the design of national policy. 

CED’s trustees are not people who take their own opinions and use them to decree policy. A 
hallmark of all of CED’s work is thorough research and careful analysis of the impact and 
practicality of alternative policy strategies. So, back in 1982, we realized that we knew very little 
about what really contributes to successful learning and commissioned research to help us learn 
more. We soon had persuasive evidence to show that preparation for work, and for all of life’s 
adult responsibilities, including femily and citizenship, cannot succeed if left entirely to the last 
few years before high school graduation. We learned that it is critical to ensure that children have 
adequate nutrition, health care, emotional nurturing, and intellectual stimulation fi-om the very 
begiiming of their lives in order to start formal schooling “ready to learn.” And that, further, they 
need to develop a solid foundation during the elementary school years in reading, writing, math, 
science, and communication skills if they are to succeed in high school, college, and the work 
force. 

The fact that our policy recommendations are groxinded in thorough research and analysis is only 
part of the reason CED enjoys such a high level of credibility among the broader business 
com munit y and national policymakers. Another reason for CED’s reputation is that our individual 
trustees participate directly in the entire process of policy development. Nothing can become 
official CED policy until our trustees reach a consensus and are willing to stand behind their 
recommendations. It is this high level of credibility that often makes CED’s national policy 
recommendations such useful ammunition in the hands of policy makers and advocates at the state 
and local levels, like yourselves. 

Another one of the interrelated themes that has guided CED’s work is the importance of 
developing policies that are comprehensive, cohesive, and consistent. Unfortunately, that is not 
the way most policy is developed or implemented in the real world. As we have seen time and 
time agairij especially in education and social welftire legislation, policies are too often formulated 
piecemeal and without much thought to how they might conflict with other existing policies. 
Unintended consequences are a familiar pitfall of reforms that aren’t carefully crafted to be 
consistent with related legislation and programs. 

The new welfare law, the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Act will most likely be a 
case in point unless some of its shortcomings are corrected. CED’s trustees have been highly 
supportive of welfere reform, but they do have a number of concerns about the new welfere 
system. 

Clearly, the way the social safety net for low-income families is structured can affect the behavior 
of parents and the opportunities available to their young children. CED’s trustees strongly believe 
that the welfere system should be designed to foster responsibility and provide adults with 
opportunities for work while ensuring that basic child and family needs are met. 

The new welfare law both requires recipients to work and limits the time individuals can receive 
public support. Through block grants, states will now have new flexibility to design their own 


welfare-delivery systems. 


In theory, these fundamental program changes can have a positive effect on welfare recipients’ 
behavior and can afford a testing ground for innovations in service delivery. But there are reasons 
to be concerned about the impact of the new system on the well-being of children and families. 

One is the reduced resources that will be available to poor families overall. The federal reforms 
will substantially reduce federal funds to states, especially in future years, and attach fairly weak 
requirements for states to maintain their own levels of funding for welfare programs. Overall, the 
legislation is expected to reduce federal spending by $54 billion over six years, with most of these 
savings resulting from reductions in the Food Stamp program and aid to legal imrmgrants. 
Furthermore, states are allowed to reduce their own contributions by up to $40 billion over the 
same period. 

Another is the likelihood that there will be a shortage of work opportunities, despite the 
demanding work requirements of the new program. Ironically, many current welfare recipients 
may not be able to hold jobs even if they can be placed in one. The reasons for this are complex. 
Al^ugh the old welfere system often actively discouraged work, it is more than a lack of 
motivation that separates many welfare mothers from jobs. 

For example, a majority of those who stay on welfare for five years or more lack a high school 
diploma. In a workplace increasingly dependent on advanced skills, education, and the use of 
technology, the private sector is unlikely to generate enough jobs at non-poverty wages for the 
mostly unskilled welfare recipients who will be thrust into the labor market, many fi>r the first 
time. It is unrealistic, therefore, to expect that a large proportion of single mothers on welfere will 
be able to find and retain eir^loyment without substantial interim public support. According to the 
Urban Institute, fully one-third of the welfere recipients who participated in existing welfere-to- 
work programs in 1996 will not be able to find or hold permanent jobs. 

Getting mothers off welfare successfully without endangering their children will require education, 
tr aining , and job placement assistance for the mothers, and both child care and health care for the 
children. This means that an effective work-related welferes system is likely to cost more than 
current programs, at least in the short term. The public is understandably reluctant to support 
adults who they believe lack appropriate work incentives and standards of behavior. Yet, if we fail 
to provide the comprehensive support systems neeeded for both mothers and children, there are 
likely to be signfirant long-term cost that will make today’s short-term savings seem wasteful and 
misguided. The Urban Institute estimates that the new welfare program could raise the number o 
children in poverty by nearly 1 1 percent. 

The parents of aU these children will be clamoring for child care. Some changes in the federal 
child care program passed into law this year are actually quite positive. The new law provides $14 
billion in child care funding over six years, an increase of $3.5 billion. The new law also 
guarantees that women on welfere will continue to receive health coverage fi>r their femihes, 
including at least one year of transitional Medicaid when they leave welfare for work. In addition, 
the eli gib ility for child care assistance has been raised to 85 percent of a state’s median family 


income from 75 percent currently. 


Nevertheless, expanded eligibility for all low-income femilies may not mean much when the new 
work requirements under welfere bring thousands of additional children into the child care system. 
It’s very likely that many low-income families who currently work but are eligible for child care 
subsidies will lose those subsidies because the children of mothers in the new workfere system will 
have priority. This could put currently working femilies at risk of fa llin g into the welfere system. 

We must also be concerned about the quality of the care available to these children. We know that 
quality infant and toddler care is essential for improving the later learning success of poor 
children. New research on brain development clearly demonstrates what can happen if children 
under the age of three are deprived of emotional nurturing and intellectual stimulation. Yet, the 
new child care law provides few incentives for states to increase the quality of care for these most 
vulnerable children, particularly if they are being cared for by relatives, more of whom will be 
eligible to receive child care pay. In addition, funds were eliminated entirely for both before and 
after-school care for school-age children, even when their mothers’ work hours do not 
correspond with the regular school day. 

These are just some of the issues raised by recent historic changes in social welfare policies that 
will need to be carefully monitored so that they can be revised if they turn out to do more harm 
than good. As progress is assessed, CED believes that it is important for policy makers to keep six 
guiding principles in mind to ensure that social safety net, education, and employment policies 
promote improved child development and education and increase the stability of their families. In 
closing, I would like to summarize what CED’s trustees believe those guiding principles should 
be. 

First, early and sustanind intervention for disadvantaged children, which should include, at the 
very least, prenatal care for pregnant women, preventive health care from infancy through 
adolescence, and quality child care and preschool education that promotes intellectual, emotional, 
and physical development. 

Second, public schools that “put learning first.” They can do this by offering continuity between 
preschool and the early grades, holding all students to the same high academic and behavioral 
standards for achievement, providing positive incentives for both students and teachers to 
inqjrove their performance, and encouraging greater parental participation. 

Third, education that more effectively prepares youth for work and post secondarv education by 
bringing e mp loyers into closer collaboration with local schools to identify workplace skill needs 
and provide exposure for students to the world of work starting in middle school. 

Fourth, communities that take more responsibility for the non-academi c needs of children by 
provi din g health care, supervised learning and recreational activities both before and after school 
for children whose parents work, and productive out-of-school experience for teenagers, 
inclu ding mentoring opportunities for children who do not have adequate parenting. 


Fifth, access to post-secondary education and skill development for all adults to help them adapt 
to the more demanding requirements of the highly competitive techno logy-and knowledge-based 
economy. 

Sixth, initiatives to rebuil d decaying neighborhoods that bring government and private resources 
into partnership with community residents and build on the residents’ ideas and innate strengths. 

Finally, policymakers should ask the following questions when developing legislation and new 
programs: 

Does it promote healthy child development? 

Does it support learning? 

Does it help parent fulfill their primary obligations to their children — financial support, 
nurturing, and support of their children’s learning in school? 

If the Administration and Congress can answer those questions in the aflSrmative, then our 
children and families will be on the right track for the next four years and into the 21st century. 


A father comforts a crying newborn. A mother 
plays peekaboo with her ten-month-old. A child 
care provider reads to a toddler. And in a matter of 
seconds, thousands of cells in these children’s 
growing brains respond. Some brain cells are 
“turned on,” tri^ered by this particular experience. 
Many existing connections among brain cells are 
strengthened. At the same time, new connections 
are formed, adding a bit more defimtion and com- 
plexity to the intricate circuitry that will remain 
lai^ely in place for the rest of these children’s Hves. 

We didn’t always know it worked this way. Until 
recently, it was not widely believed that the brains 
of h uman infants could be so active and so com- 
plex. Nor did we realize how flexible the brain is. 
Only 15 years ago, neuroscientists assumed that by 
the time babies are born, the structure of their 
brains is genetically determined. They did not rec- 
ognize that the experiences that fill a baby’s first 
days, months and years have such a decisive impact 
on the architecture of their brains, or on the nature 
and extent of their adult capacities. Today, thanks 
in part to decades of research on brain chemistry 
and sophisticated new technologies, neuroscientists 
are providing evidence for assertions that would 
have been greeted with skepticism ten or twenty 
years ago. 

Breakthroughs in Neuroscience — 

Why Now? 

Every field of endeavor has peak moments of dis- 
covery and opportunity, when past knowledge con- 
veiges with new needs, new insights, and new tech- 
nologies to produce stunning advances. For 


neuroscience, this is one such moment. Certainly, 
the development of new research tools, such as 
brain imaging technologies, has been a crucial fac- 
tor. But technological advances never occur in a 
vacuum. Brain research has been stimulated, in 
part, by growing concern about the status of chil- 
dren in America — not only their academic achieve- 
ment, but also their health, safety, and overall well- 
being. There is growing consensus, among decision 
makers in many fields, that efibrts to recast policy 
and reconsider the best use of public resources 
must begin at the beginning — ^with clearheaded 
thinking about young children’s brains. 

What H av p We I parned? 

1. Human development hinges on the 
interplay between nature and 
nurture. Much of our thinking about the 
brain has been dominated by old assumptions — 
that the genes we are bom with determine how our 
brains develop, and that in turn how our brains 
develop determines how we interact with the 
world. Recent brain research challenges these 
assumptions. Neuroscientists have found that 
throughout the entire process of development, 
beginning even before birth, the brain is afiected by 
environmental conditions, including the kind of 
nourishment, care, surroimdings, and stimulation 
an individual receives. The impact of the environ- 
ment is dramatic and specific, not merely mfluenc- 
ing the general direction of development, but actu- 
ally affecting how the intricate circuitry of the 
brain is wired. 
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The notion of “wiring” or “circuitry” is often 
used to describe the brain’s complex network. 
Brain ftmction hinges on the rapid> efficient pas- 
sage of signals from one part of the brain to anoth- 
er. It needs a well organized network. The building 
blocks of this network are brain cells (neurons) and 
the connections (synapses) they form to other 
brain cells. These synapses are vital to healthy 
development and learning: they link up to form 
neural pathways. As an individual interacts with 
the environment — reacting to stimuli> taking in 
information> processing it, or storing it — ^new sig- 
nals race along these neural pathways. In neurosci- 
entists’ terms, the synapses and the pathways they 
form are “activated.” 

It is during the first three years of life that the 
vast majority of synapses is produced. The number 
of synapses increases with astonishing rapidity 
until about age three and then holds steady 
throughout the first decade of life. A child’s brain 
becomes super-dense, with twice as many synapses 
as it will eventuaUy need. Brain development is, 
then, a process of pruning. 

This is why early experience is so crucial: those 
synapses that have been activated many times by 
virtue of repeated early experience tend to become 
permanent; the synapses that are not used often 
enough tend to be eliminated. In this way early 
experiences — ^positive or negative — ^have a decisive 
impact on how the brain is wired. 

New knowledge about brain function should 
end the “nature or nurture” debate once and for all. 
A great deal of new research leads to this conclu- 
sion: how humans develop and learn depends criti- 
cally and continually on the interplay between 
nature (an individual’s genetic endowment) and 
nurture (the nutrition, surroundings, care, stimula- 
tion, and teaching that are provided or withheld). 
Both are crucial. 


2. Early care has a decisive and long- 
lasting impact on how people 
develop, their ability to learn, and 
their capacity to regulate their own 
emotions. The ways that parents, families, 
and other caregivers relate and respond to young 
children, and the ways that they mediate children’s 
contact with the environment, directly affect the 
formation of neural pathways. In particular, a 
child’s capacity to control emotions appears to 
hinge, to a significant extent, on biological systems 
shaped by his or her early e3q>eriences and attach- 
ments. Neuroscientists are finding that a strong, 
secure attachment to a nurturing caregiver can 
have a protective biological function, helping a 
growing child withstand (and, indeed, learn from) 
the ordinary stresses of daily life. There is no single 
“right” way to create this capacity; warm, respon- 
sive care can take many forms. 


The human brain has a remarkable 
capacity to change, but timing is 
crucial. There is mounting evidence that 
the brain has the capacity to change in important 
ways in response to experience. It shows that the 
brain is not a static entity, and that an individual’s 
capacities are not fixed at birth. The brain itself can 
be altered— or helped to compensate for prob- 
lems — ^with timely, intensive intervention. In the 
first decade of life, and particularly in the first few 
years, the brain’s ability to change and compensate 
is especially remarkable. 

Because the brain has the capacity to change, 
there are ample opportunities to promote and sup- 
port children’s healthy growth and development 
But timing is crucial. While learning continues 
throughout the life cyde, there are optimal periods 
of opportunity — ^“prime times” — during which the 
brain is particularly efficient at specific types of 
learning. In the neurobiological literature, these 
times are called “critical periods.” 
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4. 


There are times when negative 
experiences or the absence of 
appropriate stimulation are more 
likely to have serious and sustained 
effects. A number of researchers have 
focused their attention on specific circumstances 
that may interfere with warm, responsive caregiv- 
ing during critical periods, including maternal 
depression. While not all babies of depressed 
mothers show negative effects, maternal depression 
can impede healthy brain development, particular- 
ly in the part of the brain associated with the 
expression and regulation of emotions. Post-' 
partum depression that lasts only a few months 
does not appear to have a lasting impact; but babies 
who are from six to eighteen months old when 
their mothers suffer fix>m depression appear to be 
at greater risk. When mothers are treated for or 
recover from depression, their children’s brain 
activity and behavior can improve significantly. 

New knowledge about the vulnerability of the 
developing brain to environmental factors suggests 
that significant, early exposure to such substances 
as nicotine, alcohol, and cocaine may have more 
harmful and long-lasting effects on young children 
than was previously suspected. 

Early experiences of trauma or ongoing abuse, 
whether in utero or after birth, can interfere with 
the development of the subcortical and limbic 
areas of the brain, resulting in extreme anxiety, 
depression, and/or the inability to form healthy 
attachments to others. Adverse experiences 
throughout childhood can also impair cognitive 
abilities. 

Many of the risk &ctor$ described above occur 
together, jeopardizing the healthy development of 
young children and making research endeavors 
more challenging. Research shows that many of 
these risk factors are associated with or exacerbated 
by poverty. Today, fully a quarter of American chil- 


dren imder the age of six are growing up in pover- 
ty; the same figure holds for children under the age 
of three. Economic deprivation affects their nutri- 
tion, access to medical care, the safety and pre- 
dictability of their physical environment, the level 
of family stress, and the quality and continuity of 
their day-to-day care. 


5. Evidence amassed over the last 
decade points to the wisdom and 
efficacy of prevention and early 
intervention. There are, to be sure, some 
genetic disorders or neurological events (such as a 
massive stroke) whose consequences are difficult if 
not impossible to reverse, given current knowledge 
and methods. But study after study shows that 
intensive, well designed, timely intervention can 
improve the prospects — and the quality of life — of 
many children who are considered to be at risk of 
cognitive, social, or emotional impairment. In 


some cases, effective intervention efforts can even 
ameliorate conditions once thought to be virtually 
untreatable, such as autism or mental retardation. 

The efficacy of early intervention has been 
demonstrated and replicated in diverse communi- 
ties across the nation. Children from families with 
the least formal education appear to derive the 
greatest cognitive benefits from intervention pro- 
grams. Moreover, the impact of early intervention 
appears to be long-lasting, particularly when there 
is follow-up during the elementary school years. 


Wh^e Do We Go From Here? 


In most spheres of kno^dedge, what we don’t know 
far exceeds what we do know. Brain research is no 
exception. Coming years promise to yield new dis- 
coveries about how the brain develops and how 
children’s capacities grow and mature. 
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However, the knowledge base is ample enough 
to allow us to act now. A framework for action 
might be designed around key assertions presented 
in this report, including the importance of the 


interplay between nature and nurture; the impor- 
tance of strong, secure early attachments; th<; 
extent and rapidity of early development; the ' 
brains remarkable plasticity; and the wisdom and 
efficacy of prevention and high-quality, well 
designed early intervention. 

Such a framework would need to take into 


account three key principles; 


First, do no harm. New insights into the brain 
suggest that the principle that guides medical prac- 
tice should be applied just as rigorously to all poli- 
cies and practices that affect children: first do no 


harm. Policies or practices that prevent parents 
from forming strong, secure attachments with their 
mfrnts in the first months of life need urgent atten- 
tion and reform. At the same time, parents need 
more information about how the kind of care they 
provide affects their children’s capacities. “First, do 


no harm” also means mounting intensive efforts to 
improve the quality of child care and early educa- 
tion, so that parents can be sure that while they are 
at work, their young children’s emotional develop- 
ment and learning are being fostered. 


Prevention is best, but when a child needs help, 
intervene quickly and intensively. Knowing that 
early experience has siich a strong influence on 
brain development, parents may worry that every 
unpleasant sensation or upsetting experience will 
become a neurological nightmare. They may rest 
assured that in most cases, a history of consistent 
and responsive care cushions children from the 
occasional bumps and bruises that are inevitable in 


everyday life. In most cases, children can recover 
even from serious stress or trauma. And if they are 
given timely, intensive, sustained help, they can 
overcome a wide range of developmental problems. 
More detailed knowledge about specific aspects of 
brain development and functioning will allow the 
design of interventions that more closely match 
children’s needs. 


Promote the healthy development and learning 
of every child. If we miss early opportiuiities to 
promote healthy development and learning, later 
remediation may be more difBcult and expensive, 
and may be less effective given the knowledge, 
methods and settings that are currently available. 
However, risk is not destiny. The medical, psycho- 
logical, and educational literatures contain suffi- 
cient examples of people who develop or recover 
significant capacities after critical periods have 
passed to sustain hope for every individual Ongo- 
ing efforts to enhance the cognitive, emotional, and 
social development of youth and adults in every 
phase of the life cycle must be supported. 


Implications for Policy and Practice 
New insights into early development 
confix>nt policy makers and practitioners in many 
fields with thorny questions and difficult choices. 
As we move into the nect centtuy, our children 
need and deserve policies and practices that reflect 
the importance of the early years, and that embody 
the principles that emerged from the brain confer- 
ence. In particular, new knowledge about early 
development adds weight and urgency to the fol- 
lowing policy goals: 


Improve health and protection by providing 
preventive and primary health care coverage 
for expectant and new parents and their young 
children. Today, about one in five pregnant 
women receives little or no prenatal care in the cru- 
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cial first trimester; for African American, Latina, 
and American Indian women, the figme is one in 
three. In addition to prenatal care, pregnant 
women need safe homes, adequate nutrition, and 
buffering from extreme stress. The first three years 
of life are also filled with important health and 
safety risks, but millions of children in this age 
^)an are uninsured or underinsured. 

Promote responsible parenthood by expanding 
proven approaches. All parents can benefit fi’om 
solid information and support as they raise their 
children; some need more intensive assistance. - 
There is substantial research evidence that certain 
parent education/family support programs pro- 
mote the healthy development of children, improve 
the well-being of parents, and are cost-effective. 

Safeguard children in child care from harm and 
promote their learning and development. 
Researchers have found that most child care settings 
are of mediocre to poor quality, and the nation’s 
youngest children are the most likely to be in unsafe, 
substandard child care. More than one-third are in 
situations that can be detrimental to their develop- 
ment Most of the rest are in settings where minimal 
learning is taking place. We can do better. Studies 
show that it is possible to improve quality, creating 
settings in which children can thrive and learn. 

Enable communities to have the flexibility and 
the resources they need to mobilize on behalf 
of young children and their families. Efforts are 
now underway across the nation to mobilize com- 
munities on behalf of young children and their 
funilies. These efforts need and deserve support 
from national, state, and local leaders, as well as 
from leaders of business, the media, community 
organizations, and religious institutions. 


Conveying New Knowledge about 
the Brain Finally, new knowledge about the 
br ain must be communicated to families and the 
public at large with immense care. While mothers 
and fathers have a powerful impact on their chil- 
dren’s development and learning, many factors play 
a role and parents must not be made to feel solely 
responsible for every hurdle their children may 
encounter. While warm, responsive caregiving 
helps to promote healthy development, some neu- 
rological conditions remain fairly resistant to 
change. And while the neuroscientist’s lens may 
appear to magnify or isolate such neurological 
problems, they are in fact only one facet of these 
children’s rich and complex lives. 

The notion of critical periods also needs to be 
carefully qualified. To be sure, nature provides 
prime times for development and learning, but 
parents and other caregivers can take advantage of 
these times in many ways, drawing upon their own 
varied resources and beliefs. Moreover, it is never 


too late to improve the quality of a child’s life. 

In short, new insights into early brain develop- 
ment suggest that as we care for our youngest chil- 
dren, as we institute policies or practices that affect 
their day-to-day experience, the stakes are very 
high. But we can take comfort in the knowledge 
that there are many ways that we as parents, as 
caregivers, as citizens, and as policy makers can 
raise healthy, happy, smart children. We can take 
heart in the knowledge that there are many things 
that we as a nation can do, starting now, to brighten 
their future and ours. 
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Child Care for Young Children: Quality 


:Recen, brain research suggests iha, .arm. responsive Mid care is mionly camfpriingfor an infanv. 

it is critical to healthy development. c i n i 

. Rethinking the Brain: New Insights into Early Development 

Families and Work Institute (1997) 

• Higher quality child cure for very young nichd Early ChW Care Research 

language development -Mother-Child interaction and Cognrtive Outcornes Assooated witn tany 
Network (1997) 

A Studies have raised concerns about the quality of care: ^ » 

^ une nted as bareiv adequate." The Nebonel Child Cere StefBng 

• “The quality of services provided by most centers JJO ^.-gggx 

Sfudy (^ecutive Summary). National Center for the Early Childhood Workforce ( 

. ..MM ««.rhaf at best does not support their opUmal development and, 

Council, Institute of Medidno (1995) 

What Works to Improve the Quality of Child Care 

• Children who receive warm and children, protect their 

reiranS;^^^^^^ 

oTOor Voi/ngesf Chi/d/an. Camegio Task Force on Meeting the Need* of ouf)g 

• -[Slmaller group sizes, hig^her well prepared staff anc 

Legisiatures (1997) 

.... -«o..ifant ti 3 advise on potential infectious diseases, explair 

• Any child care setting ^^ur^^ 

•js: zr-sr.tsr"’ 

Csf9 Conie/^.* University of Colorado at Denver (1995) 

m iniormeuon. ccmee, me .siione, Cn^d Cere miormeiioe CeCer e, ,8C0, 6,6-2142 or Ws„ ,de Wed .le „ 

http://ericps.crc.uiuc.edu/nccic/nccichonie.html 
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Economics of Child Care 


m 


iO 1994 62% of married mothers with a child under age six 
ire in the workforce, compared with 30% in 1970.’ 

• The increased employment of mothers outside the home has 
led to a sharp increase in the use of child care over the past 
several decades. Eight of 10 employed mothers with^ildren 
under six are likely to use some form of nonparental child care 
arrangement.’ 


• In 1990, 7.2 million mothers with 1 1 .7 million children und 
age 15 worked full or part time during nonstandard hours.*' 

• In 1993, the average family with an employed mother an‘ 
child under age five spent about 574 per week for child care 
all preschoolers in the family.* 

• Far^’Hes with annual incomes under 5 14,400 that paid for c 
for children under five spent 25% of their income on child ca 
compared with. 6% for families with incomes of $54,000 

more.* 


Percent of 


$4,500 or more 


$3,000 to $4,499 


$1,200 to $2,999 


Less than $1 .200 


Monthly Family Income Spent on Child Caro hy Family Income • 



30% 

0% .w/w 

I u xA/hat Does it Cost to Mind Our PfBSct}OQlerz?K}, S.Bur^tu 

• Umitwl 10 families with a preschooler. 1993 daU. q r 1995 

olT. Cui.em Peoelnio.. R»oom. P-70, no. 52. Waahinc len. O.C.. 1895 ^ 

Weekly Payment for Child Care by Monthly Family Income- 


$ 110.00 ■ — 
$ 100.00 - 
$90.00 
$80.00 
$70.00 
$60.00 
$50.00 
$40.00 
$30.00 


$91.93 




$73.10 


$60.16 


$47.29 






Less than $1 .200 $1 .200 to $2,999 $3,000 to $4,499 


$4,500 or more 


Miaii « < - uind 

•Lim^eo ,0 fami.« paying for child cam for iS's 

Our Preschoolers’ U S Bureau of the Census. Current Population Repo „ -childmn vol 6 no 2 Summer/Fall 1996 

lr,forma.«n m this faa sheet is excerpted from ’ Sandra L * "" " 

wrth additional information from; Nauonai Center (or Education StatistKS. U S. Depanme 

Department of Labor 


Depanment o a or j/inni C1C-22<12 or M/ph sitB 9^ 

ror aaaiuonal information, contact the National Child Care information en 

1 hfm/ Aitflnnn A iRill fP 






A Profile of the Child Care Work Force 




• Only 18 percent of child care centers offer fuHy paid health 
coverage to teaching staff. 

• Although they earn lower wages, child care teachers are 
better educated than the general population. 

• One-third of all child care teachers leave their centers each 
year. 

• Family child care providers who care for and educate 
young children in their homes also have very low earnings. 
Providers earn $9,528 annually after expenses (data from 
The Economics of Family Child Care Study, a forthcoming 
publication from Wheelock College, earnings in l996 dollars). 
Unregulated providers, who care for fewer children and are 
offered fewer supports, earned just $5,132 after expenses. 

Education of Child Care Teaching Staf f Versus All Workers— 


Approximately three millior; child care teachers, assistants, 
and family child care providers in the U.S. care for 10 million 
lildren each day. 

Who are the child care teaching staff? 

97% are female 
41% have children 
10% are single parents 

• Child care teaching staff earn an average of $6.89 per hour 
or $12,058 per year (based on 35 hours per week and 50 
weeks’ per year) (data from Cost. Quality and Child 
Outcomes in Child Care Centers. Technical Report 1995. 
sdlary data are in 1993 dollars). 


50 






Lett than Higt) School 


High School Diploma 


Some Collage 


8A/BS or More 


Mala Worton** 


Child Care Taachart* m P®hiala Wortcen- 

Population Sufvey& 1 995. Bureau of Ubor Statistics. US Department of Labor 


•Natio nal Child Care Staffing Study -Current 

Annual Wages of Child Care Teaching Staff Versus Aimorkers 





I) , 


8A/8S or More 

B Civilian Labor Force. Women" ■ TeachingStatf. 1994* 

1996. Bureau of Labor StaKstics. U S Department of L 

•••These charts only provide information on center -based teaching staff. 


Some College 


High School Diploma 
Civilian Labor Force. Men** 

National Child Care Staffing Study, wages .n 1996 dollars "Current Population Surveys 
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This fact sheet is pnmanly excerpted from 

o pn9.7‘X7.77nn F-mail ncecw(a>ncecw.ora) 


materials developed by the National Center for the Early Childhood V'' 


Child Care for Young Children: Demograpnics 


• While use of center-based care increased from 1988 to 
1 993, most young children are still in a home-based setting, 
including family child care.** 


• According to the National Center for Education Statistics, 
in 1995 fhet® were approximately 21 million infants, toddlers, 
and preschool children under the age of six in the U.S.^. more 

l^an 12.9 million of these children were in child care. 

• Forty-five percent of children under age one were in child 
care on a regular basis.* 

Primary Child Care Arrangements Used by Families 
with Employed Mothers for Preschoolers: 1993 

(Percent of preschoolers of working mothers In selected arrangements) 


Centers 

30% 



Grandparents 
17% 

Other relatives 
9 % 


Family Child Care (Nonrelatlvat) 
21 % 


• wo*in, h,™ « ~.y to" to~. Ca.^r, 

U.S. ol the POCTaiio" Rtoto. P-711. "8. il. W.Mym. DC 1996_ 


Changes in Seiected Chiid Care Arrangements: 1988 to 1993 

(P.tc.nt of pretehooMrs of wotMna motnoc. I" .el.ctod .tran5«i"«"ts| 


Centers 


Family day care 


Care by fathers 



1993 

1991 

1988 



m 


Out-of-School Time 
School-Age Care 

» 

o /M, ranc.c in 1997 there wei-e 38 8 million Children between the ages Of 5 and 14. years living 

based on 1993 SIPP data from the Bureau of the Census). 

Care Arrangements of School-Age Children 


• Experts estimate that neariy 5 million school-age 
children spend time as latchkey kids without adult 
supervision during a typical week- 

• Approximately 1.7 million children in kindergarten 
through grade 8 were enrolled In 49,500 formal before- 
and/or after-school programs In 1991, according to the 
National Study of Before and After School Programs. 

• In 1993-94 according to the National Center for Education 
Statistics, there were 18.1 1 1 before- or after-school 

in public schools-70% of pubfic schools did not offer extended 

learning programs. 


• School-age children are likely to spend time in man\ 
different care arrangements. According to the National Chile 
Care Survey (1990), 76 percent of school-age children with 
an employed mother spend time In at least two child care 
arrangements during a typical week. In addition to theii 
time in school. 

• According to the National Child Care Survey, children aged 
5 to 12 with employed mothers use the following types o. 
supplemental care: 7% are in family day care; 14% are ir 
centers. 3% are cared for by in-home providers, 25% are 
cared for by relatives and 44% do not use supplemental care. 


Use of Supplemental Care, 
Children 5 to 1 2 with Employed Mothers 



Ftm»V 0«y Cmr» 
7% 


The Effects of Out-of-School Time on Children 

• Children under adult supervision in f Supplant a tr. 

achievement and better attitudes toward school t^an their peers m sen or s.u y 

National Assessment of Chapter 1 r a ^ra nvict 

of the program and lack of resources. ™„„iar schex 

Components Successful Before- and After^ch^ h^rof^S^^steV low student-staff ratic 

For information on what states and communities are ® ^ _ 


O 
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tales and communities are aomg 10 mwi rantar fnr Research on Women, 

Institute on Out of School Time (formerly the a? http7/www wellesley.eduAVCW/CRW/SAC/. 

Wellesley College at (617) 283-2547 or visit the .n sd^^ contact L U.S. Department of 

For additional information on extended learning in ^^e^cho^ ProQ _ http7/www ed.gov/PFIE. 

PH,.r-.,inn mease call (600) USA-LEARN or visit the World Wide Web site at. ^ 


THE WHITE HOUSE 

WAS H 1 NGTO N 


I£ youTe a working Pf "'irkf millions 

Struggled to find affordable, gu y rare is to your 

of others, you know to work without worry, 

family's well ^ ^ across our country have struggled with 

too Uttlfin1S™a?ton, too few choices and too much anxiety. 

Por far too long. America's families 

alone. Now opportunity to do that when 

country' s age.nda . ”= ^ave P conference on child care 

'^"^ctobef 23 ^ we hSpftLfthls conference will begin an honest 
SatioS lisoussIon about child care and build on promrsrng 
e?for?f afreldy underway in states and communrtres . 

.cdrv?|-al^ra -s “aL| nftt£-£cV“^^ to 

fai^The rr1^^-of“tluing the 

Tm^^r^ai;! “r^rflilld 

employers to provide child children, but for the 

practice chat makes sense ^ practice 

corporate bottom line, as ' . children particioate in good 

after-school programs they ^ i=®“® genuinely support 

“l^^rwh^oLlst.^Sl^In-at^tgilif leant economic cost, to stay 
ac home with their children? 

When I was a working ® f ^SLf^es'^ir^uSrtve 

and I shared 3lr?^ ' aboS? h": ie^a^meet the 

challenge of strengthening j^^.^^g^parents , businesses, child 

President and I believe it will P gg 2 _ 2 g 2_2 all levels 

care providers, experts, advocates, ^ ^hat children get the 
of government working together to narents have peace of mind 

carl they need to learn and orieSponsible , 

while on the job, and that emp y » j-^is important 

attentive workers. I hope you wixx jwx ^ 

discussion . 
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Florida’s Brain Resources (Trainers) 



^^Bartow 


Nanette Rodgers 

Supervisor of PreKindergarten Early 
Intervention 

School Board of Polk County 
941-534-0637 - Office 

rodgem@mail.fim.edu - Email 


Bradenton 

Cheri Coryea 

Childrens’ Services Coordinator 
Manatee County Government 
941-749-3030 
941-749-3010 - Office 


Fort Walton Beach 

Kathy Bostic 

Early Childhood Specialist 
Okaloosa Walton Child Care Services. Inc. 
904-833-9330 - Office 
Deborah Kerr 

Exceptional Student Education Specialist 
Okaloosa County School District 
904-897-4413 - Office 
Janet O'Neal 

ESE Prekindergarten Disabilities Social 
Worker 

Okaloosa County School District 
904-833-3235 - Office 


Lynn Howe 

Education Specialist 
Project Child Care 
941-745-5949 - Office 


Ranelle Reed 

Human Resource Development Specialist 

FDLRS/Westgate 

904-833-3241 - Office 


Clearwater 

Barbara Styers 
Instmctor 

St. Petersburg Junior College-Clearwater 
Campus 

813-791-2580 - Office 

stversb@email. spjc.cc.il. us - Email 


Dade City 

Danxia Liu 

School Psychologist 
Pasco County School Board 
813-991-5644 - Office 
liud@mail.fim.edu - Email 

Delray Beach 

Mary Bondarin 

Project Consultant 
Palm Beach County 
561-997-1613 - Office 


Fort Myers 

Elizabeth Karas 

Coordinator Early Inter-'ention Programs 
Lee County School District Early Intervention 
Programs 

941-332-2512 - Office 



Marjorie Wilson 
Education Director 
Child Care of Southwest Florida 
941-278-0160 


Ft. Lauderdale 

Sandra McNeal 

Southern Region Technical .Assistance NervorK 
Florida Department of Education 
954-523-0248 - Office 

drmcneal@earthlink.net - Email 

Ft. Pierce 

Nancy Archer 

Prekinderganen Resource Specialist; Co-Chair 
PreK Interagency Council 
407-468-5166 - Office 
archerS@aol.com - Email 

Ft Walton Beach 

Deborah Babiak 

Disability /Training Coordinator 
Okaloosa County Head Start 
904-244-2606 
904-862-1534 - Office 
Dabiak@arc.net - Email 

Elizabeth Cavanah 
ESE Program Director 
Okaloosa County School District 
904-833-3235 - Office 
Vivian Green 

Preschool Program Specialist 
Okaloosa-Walton Child Care Services 
904-833-3180 - Office 
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^ Debra Self 

Family Daycare Recruitment Coordinator 
Child Care Services. Inc. 

904-833-9330 - Office 


Gainesville 

Elliene Chisholm 

PreK Regional Specialist 
School Board of Alachua County 
352-955-6875 - Office 
Bebe Feamside 
Consultant 
Private Consultant 
352-378-3450 - Office 
bebenole@aol.com - Email 

Bettianne Ford 
Trainer / Meeting Facilitator 
352-372-2573 - Office 

bafordgv'@ix. netcom.com - Email 


Karen Godley 

Community Vice President 
Junior League of Gainesville. Inc. 
352-374-6661 - Office 
kcaodley@aol.com. - Email 


Samuel Welker 

District Administrator 
Florida District of Key Club International 
352-955-6704 - Office 
welkerss@sbac.edu - Email 


Nancy WilliamsFraser 
President 1997-98 
Earlv Childhood Assoc, of FL 
352-376-2548 - Office 


Highland City 

Brittany Lowman 
Director. Success by 6 
United Way of Central Florida 
941-648-1500 x265 - Office 

Evelyn Taylor 
Program Analyst 
Early Childhood Resources 
941-644-8488x229 - Office 


Immokalee 





Rebecca Bums-Hoffman 
Program Coordinator 
Redlands Christian Migrant Association 
941-658-3600 - Office 
. rbumshoff@juno.com - Email 


Inverness 

Christina Lewis 
Area Supervisor 

Childhood Development Ser\dces-Head Start 
352-637-2667 - Office 

Jacksonville 

Susan Bowman 

Case Manager. Pediatrics/BI 
Genesis Rehab Hospital 
904-858-7756 - Office 

Barbara Brigety 

Coordinator. Early Education and Intervention 
Duval County Public Schools 
904-390-2803 - Office 
cai9@aol.com - Email 

Cheri Crowder 

School Psychologist 
Duval Countv' Schools 
904-390-2135 - Office 

Mary Freeland 
Executive Director 

Jacksonville Children's Commission 
904-630-3647 .\ 2619 - Office 

Freeland@mail. itd.ci.jax.fi. us - Email 

Ginger Lee 

E.xecutive Director 

Normandy Village United Methodist Child Care 
Center. Inc. 

904-783-1681 - Office 

Jovce Miles 
President 

Family & Consumer Sciences .Association 
9t)4-390-2046 - Office 
Joycemiles@aol.com - Email 

.Annie Milton 
Resource Teacher 
Duval County PKEI 
904-390-2135 - Office 

Stephanie Toelle 
Extension Agent II 

Univ. of FL/Duval County Cooperative E.xt. 
Service 

904-387-8855 - Office 
SCT@GNV.IFAS.UFL.EDU - Email 

Pamela Turner 

Director. Department of Pediatric Education 
Wolfson Children's Hospital 
904-202-8120 - Office 
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Susan Gold 


WandO^Lakes 


Susie Hoffman 
Pre-K Specialist 

District School Board Pasco County 


Adjunct Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
Mailman Center for Child Development 
305-243-6624 - Office 

SGOLD@peds.MED.MIAMI.EDU - Email 


813-929-2732 - Office Kathy Guts tein 

mtuiacrosby@ranger.pasco.kl2.fl.us - Email Health Foundation of South Florida 


305-374-7200 - Office 


Largo 

Diane Borree 
Board Member 

Florida Educators of Florida and Consumer 
Sciences 


Cynthia Magnus 

Human Resource Dev'elopment (Inser^ice 
Specialist) 

FDLRS/ South 
305-274-350 1 - Office 


Abby Flynn 

ChildCare Worker Training Coordinator 
Pinellas County Schools 
813-588-6343 - Office 


Marianna 

Juanita Arnold 

Family Intervention Program Supervisor 
Habilitative Services of N FL 
904-482-539 1 - Office 


miami 


Wil Blechman 


Senior Consultant for Child Health 
.\aing and Adult Services 
305-284-0973 

800-81 1-4074 pager - Office 

health-l@worldnet.att.net 


Judy Brovvn 

Director of Education 
Miami Museum of Science 
305-854-4247 X 246 - Office 
jbrown@miamisci.org - Email 

Ana Colon 

Child Care Program Supervisor 
Child Development Services 
305-347-4671 - Office 

Patricia Conrad 
Board Member 
Children’s Home Society 
305-860-6530 - Office 

Marisel Elias 
District Director 
i Early Childhood Programs 
) 305-995-7647 - Office 


Dolores Mendoza 

Coordinator of Parent Education 
PreK Program for Children 
with Disabilities 
305-271-5701 - Office 

Elizabeth Metcalf 
Director of Training 
Children s Psychiatric Center 
305-274-3172 - Office 

Abety Modesto 
Director 

Dade Co. Children s Services Council 
305-633-648 1 - Office 
mocsc@aol.com - Email 

Carol Montealegre 

Educational Specialist for Early Child’r.ood 
Programs 

Dade County Public Schools 
305-995-7637 - Office 

Margaret Peterson 
Teacher Trainer 

Teacher Center. Dade Co. Public Schools 
305-595-7022 x 67 - Office 

Cathy Powers 

Ready to Learn Coordinator 
WRLN-TV 

305-995-2195 - Office 
cpowers@wlm.org - Email 

Michele Rosen 

Director Child Services 
YWCA of Greater Miami 
305-377-9922 - Office 

Cheryl Wade 

Executive Vice President 

Health Foundation of South Florida 


305-374-7200 - Office 
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Beryl Watnick 

Parent Coordinator 
Florida First Start Dade Co. 
305-995-7633 - Office 


Schools 


Dorothy Dukes 
President 

Community Coordinated Care for Children. 
Inc. (4C) 

407-228-6000 X 616 - Office 


Milton 

Jane Judy-Miller 

FL District Chairperson Young Children 

Priority One 

Kiwanis 

904-626-5104 - Office 
Mary Ziemba 

Child Find Specialist. Santa County 

FDLRS/Westgate 

704-783-5050 - Office 


Jenkins Elizabeth 

Early Care and Learning Coordinator 
Community Coordinated Care for Children. 
Inc. 

407-317-7466 -k 234 - Office 
qhlj@aol.com - Email 

Millie Ferrer 

Extension Agent fV' 

Orange County Cooperative Extension 
407-836-7572 - Office 

CMCEMFl@citizens. co.orange.fi. us - Email 


North Lauderdale 

Linda Conde 

Community Liasion / Coodinator 
Collaborative Partnership 
Family Central 
954-724-3841 - Office 
CONDEL@mail.fim.edu - Email 


Anita Platt 


Corporate Sendees Manager 
Family Central 
954-724-3968 - Office 
HN6053@handsNet.org - Email 


Jeannie Forthuber 

Family Resource Specialist 
Center for Children & Families-.YPH 
407-317-7430 X 122 - Office 
Karen Kesler 

Parent Educauon Coordinator 
Florida Hospital 
407-897-8087 - Office 
Raymond Larson 
Executive Director 
BETA 

407-277-1942 - Office 


Ocala 

Lori Stegmeyer 

PreKindergarten Director 
Childhood Development Services. Inc. 
352-629-0055 X 202 - Office 


Orlando 

Margrette Ackert 
Technical Assistance Regional 
Specialist-PreKEl 
Orange County Public Schools 
407-317-3534 - Office 

ackertm@OCPS.k 12.fl.us - Email 



Cheree Albert 

Developmental Specialist 
Florida Physician's Medical Group 
407-897-1913 - Office 
Shawn Brower 

Child Development Specialist 
Healthy Families Orange (Success by 6) 
407-521-4239 - Office 


Emillie Peck 

Community Facilitator 
Department of Children and Families 

407-245-0434 
407-245-0430 - Office 

Sarah Sprinkel 

Director of Early Childhood Programs. 
Consultant 

Orange County Public Schools 
407-317-3200 .x2716 - Office 
sprinks@ocps.k 12.fl.us - Email 

Hudie Stone 

Family Life Chairperson 
Healthy Start 
407-423-4661 - Office 
fwstone@worldnet.att.net - Email 

Linda Sutherland 
President 

Florida School Board Association 
407-317-3236 - Office 
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Deborah Goldberg 
Associate Director 

Developmental Evaluation and Interv'ention 
Program 

904-474-7656 - Office 
Golddeb@aol.com - Email 


^^irmond Beach 

Susan Millward 

Early Education Coordinator 
United Child Care. Inc. 
904-676-4038 - Office 

Palmetto 

Pamela Parmenter 
Education Director 
Project Child Care 
941-745-5949 - Office 

Brenda Rogers 

Extension Agent III 
Manatee County Extension Service 
941-722-4524 X 230 - Office 
BGB@GNV.IFAS.UFL.EDU - Email 

Panama City 

Lynne Eldridge 
Training Coordinator 
Early Childhood Services. Inc. 
904-872-7550 - Office 

Phyllis Kalifeh 

Executive Director/CEO 
Early Childhood Services. Inc. 
904-872-7550 X 2222 
1-800-768-8316 - Office 
Kalifeh@AOL.COM - Email 

Pensacola 

Sean Bennett 
Social Seiv-ices Manager 
Children's Services Center 
904-444-5824 - Office 
Pat Desmond 

Prekindergarten Coordinator 
Escambia County School System 
904-444-2715 - Office 
desmonp@mail.firn.edu - Email 


.Andrea King 

Learning Resources Specialist 
FDLRS/'Westgate 
904-469-5425 - Office 
Kinga@mail.fim.edu - Email 

Joy Mc.Afee 

Part H Community Liason 
Children and Families District 1 
904-474-6710 - Office 

Vickie Morgan 

Family Resource Specialist 
.ARC Escambia-Pearl Nelson:Early 
Intervention Program 
904-434-7755 - Office 

Peggv' Walker 

E.vecutive Director 
Pensacola Children s Home Socien.- 
904-494-5990 - Office 
P'.valker@amaranth.com - Email 

Carolyn Williams 

Family Child Care Home Provider 
904-474-9435 - Office 

Pinellas Park 

Sandy Lindsay 

Program Manager Provider Ser.ices 

Coordinated Child Care ot Pinellas Counry. 

813-547-5764 - Office 
r 

Port St. Lucie 

Marjorie Spence 
E.xecutive Director 
Children's Services Council of St. Lucie Counr. 

561-462-2143 - Office 



Leah Downs 
Program Director 
Success by 6 
904-444-7 1 1 1 - Office 


.Andrea Escobedo 

Public Relations Coordinator 
Children's Services Center 
904-444-5823 - Office 


San Mateo 

Cathy McCoy 

Familv Child Care Provider/ Owner 
Florida-Family Child Care Home .Association 
904-328-7005 - Office 
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Sarasota 

Constance Falls 

Program Specialist 
Sarasota Family YMCA 
941-952-9524 - Office 
Suzanne Gellens 
Executive Director 

Early Childhood Association of Florida 
941-951-0606 - Office 

Marlene Resnick 

Outreach Program Coordinator 
Child Development Center 
941-371-8820 - Office 


Joanne Paquette 
Project Director 

ALPl-lROKM Collaborative Partnership 
561-781-0310 - Office 

Tallahassee 

Pamela Aveling 

Program Administrator- Family Support 

Consultant 

Children & Families 

904-488-4877 X 128 - Office 

Leslie Beitsch 
Director 

Family Health Services 
904-487-1321 - Office 


Shelley Rine Jennifer Bevdno 

Community Liason Program Administrator. Bureau of Prevention 

Early Intervention Program Department of Juvenile Justice 

941-917-7550 - Office 904-487-3706 - Office 


Diane Weiss 

Parenting Center Director 
Forty Carrots Parenting Center 
941-365-7716 - Office 

Seminole 

Donna Shreve 

Public Policy Chair 

Early Childhood Association of Florida 
813-596-5756 - Office 

,SShreve374®aol.com. - Email 

Shalimar 

Carol Schaefer 
Lead Teacher 

Okalossa County School District 
904-833-4379 - Office 

St Augustine 

Susan Graham 

Child Care Training Coordinator 
St. Augustine Technical Center 
904-823-3605 - Office 


Glyn Browm 

Early Childhood Specialist 
SERVE 

904-671-6000 - Office 

Valerie Camett 
Training Specialist 

Florida Depanment of Children & Families 
904-488-4900 - Office 

Heather Casto 
Graduate Student 

Dept, of Family and Child Sciences 
904-894-0159 - Office 
habcasto@aol.com. - Email 

Maggie Crutchfield 

'senior Human Seiv'ices Program Specialist 
Department of Juvenile Justice 
904-414-2239 - Office 
maggie@rose net.com - Email 

Lori Fahey 

Parent Consultant 
Children's Medical Serv'ices 
904-921-8466 - Office 


Stuart 

Sarah Gospel 

Executive Director 

Martin County Healthy Start Coalition 
561-221-7915 - Office 
mchsc@gate.com - Email 


Barbara Foster 
Associate Director 
Florida State Universiu' 

CEED 

904-644-4393 - Office 
fosterb@mail.fim.edu - Email 
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.■\Iisa Ghazvini 

Community Instruction Coordinator 
Dept, of Family & Consumer Sciences. CHS 
.FSU 

904-644-6059 - Otfice 
asfihaz'Smsn.com - Email 

Mimi Craham 
Director 

FSU Center for Prevention 
904-922-1300 - Office 

mgraham@mailer.fsu.edu. - Email 

Jane Granger 

Program Specialist 
FL Department of Education 
904-922-9750 - Office 
gran2ej@mail. doe. state. n. us - Email 

Theodore Granger 
President 

United Way of Florida 
904-681-9292 - Office 

Curlis Knowles 

Program Specialist 
FL Department of Education 
904-922-0034 - Office 

Jack Levine 

E.vecutive Director 
Florida Center for Children & Youth 
904-222-7140 - Office 
HN7121@Handsnet. Org - Email 

Susan Muenchow 
E.vecutive Director 
Florida Children's Forum 
904-6S 1-7002 
300-423-9816 - Office 
skmuenchow@AOL.com - Email 

Nicole Prokos 

FSU Student/ Child Development 
CEED 

904-644-4622 - Office 
Penny Ralston 

Dean of College of Human Sciences 
Florida State University 
904-644-5054 - Office 
pralston@mailer.fsu.edu - Email 

Julie Rogers 
Training Coordinator 
Florida Childrens' Forum 
904-681-7002 
800-423-6786 - Office 
O julesare@fcforum.org - Email 


Dorothy Routh 
Program Director 
Florida State University 
CEED 

904-644-4369 - Office 
Routhdk@aoI.com - Email 

Isabel Stabile 
Medical Director 
FSU Center for Prevention 
904-922-1300 - Office 
ikstabil@mailer.fsu.edu. - Email 

Alan Stonecipher 

Director of Public Information 
Board of Regents 
904-487-8014 - Office 
stoneca@mail.bor. state. n. us - Email 

Nicole Winegard 

Graduate Student ; Child Development 
FSU 

904-644-1013 - Office 
fsulnole@aol.com - Email 


Tampa 


Kathy Goltry 

Research Assistant Professor / FL 
Project Director 
USF / FMHl 
813-974-6405 - Office 
aoltry@nal.fmhi.usf.edu. - Email 


Kids C, 


Laurie Harlow 

Director-Homebound Early Intervention 
Florida Easter Seal Society. Inc. 
813-988-7633 - Office 


Marian Jones 

Project Coordinator. Care Options Projet 
University of South Florida 
813-272-0648 - Office 

Mary Luysterburg 
Resource Consultant 
FDLRS/Hillsborough Co. Public Schools 
813-276-5555 - Office 
Diane Powell 

Assistant Professor and Program Direct 
Florida Mental Health Institute 
813-974-4626 - Office 
powell@hal.fmhi.usf.edu - Email 

Harline Roberts 
Program Manager 

Hillsborough Early Learning Project 
813-805-6228 - Office 
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Florida’s Brain Resources (Trainers) 



MaryAnn Rodriguez 

PreK/Parenc Specialist 

FDLRS/ Hillsborough County Schools 

813-276-5555 - Office 


Marv Tingiris 

Trainer for childcare providers 
FL Family ChildCaxe Assoc. Inc. 
813-968-4795 - Office 

tingiris®worldnet. att.net - Email 

Ellen Zinzeleta 
Director 

Nova Southeastern University 
813-288-9447. ext. 22 - Office 

Ellen.Zinzeleta@resnet.fmhi.usf.edu - Email 


Titusville 

Andrea Larson 

Even Start Resource Teacher 
School Board of Brevard Count\' 
407-264-3099 - Office 


Vero Beach 

Kathryn Marshall 

PreK Early Inter\'ention Program Coordinator 
Indian River County School Board 


407-564-4169 - Office 
ktmprek@aol.com - Email 


Katherine Nall 

E.xecutive Director 

Indian River Co. Healthy Start Coalition 
561-563-91 18 - Office 
irchscSir^vin. vetrol.com. - Email 


Holly Owen 

Familv Resource Coordinator 
Community' Child Care Resources. Inc. 
561-567-3202 - Office 


Winter Park 

Linda Stone 

Program Director 

Lawton & Rhea Chiles Center for Healthy 
Mothers and Babies 
407-629-8008 - Office 

usfhscta@worldnet.att.net - Email 
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PRoeRAMs, Services & Materials 
TO Enhance Infant Development 



Pwmnom 

A S£l£CT0iElUIO(;f^PHY 


pi/O'UL 

Born To Read: How to Nurture a Baby's Love of Learning: A Planner's Manual. (2 
part video and loose leaf manual) Chicago: American Library Association, 1997. 

Born to Succeed: An Early Literacy Message from Young Parents. (Video) 

Portland, Oregon: Multnomah County Library, 1996. 

Bredekampk, Sue and Carol Copple, Editors. Developmental !y Appropriate Practice 
in Early Childhood Programs. Revised Edition. Washington, D. C.; National 
Association for the Education of Young Children, 1997. 

Briggs, Diane. 52 Programs for Preschoolers: The Librarians Year-Round Planner. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1997. 

Bronson, Martha B. The Right Stuff for Children Birth to 8: Washington, D. C.; 
National Association for the Education of Young Children, 1995. 

Carlson, Ann D. The Preschooler and the Library. Scarecrow Press, 1991. 

Eisenberg, Arlene, Heidi E. Murkof f , and Sandee E. Hathaway. What to Expect in 
the Toddler Years. New York: Workman, 1994. 

Eisenberg, Arlene, Heidi E. Murkoff , Sandee E. Hathaway. What to Expect the 
First Year. New York: Workman, 1989. 

Ernst, Linda L. Lapsit Services for the Very Young: A How-To-Do-It Manual. New 
York: Neal-Schuman, 1995. 

Fiore, Carole D., with Sue McCleaf Nespeca. Programming for Young Children Birth 
through Age Five. ALSC Program Support Publication Series. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1996. 

First Years Last Forever: I Am Your Child. (Video) Reiner Foundation, 1997. 

Food for Though. (Video) Minneapolis, Minnesota: 1997. 

Sreene, Ellin. Books, Babies, and Libraries: Serving Infants, Toddlers, Their 
Parents and Caregivers. Chicago: American Library Association, 1991. 
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Herb. Steven, and Sara Willoughby-Herb. Using Children's Books in Preschool 
Settings: A How-To-Oo-It Manual for School and Public Librarians. New York: 
Neal-Schuman, 1994, 

Jeffery. Debby Ann. Literate Beginnings: Programs for Babies and Toddlers. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1995. 

Kotulak, R, Inside the Brain: Discoveries of How the Mind Works. Kansas City, 
Missouri: Andrews and McMeel, 1996. 

LaLlave Del Exito. (Video, no subtitles, translated script included.) Portland, 
Oregon: Multnomah County Library, 1996. 

Lansky, Vicki. Sames Babies Play : From Birth to Twelve Months. Deephaven, 
Montana: Book Peddlers (Distributed by Publishers Croup West), 1993. 

Miller, Karen. Ages and Stages : Developmental Descriptions and Activities, Birth 
Through Eight Years. Marshfield, Massachusetts: Telshare Publishing, 1985. 

Nespeca, Sue McCleaf. Library Programming for Families with Young Children: A 
How-To-Do-It Manual. New York: Neal Schuman, 1994. 

Nichols, Judy. Storytimes for Two-Year-Olds. Second Edition. Chicago: 

American Library Association, 1998. 

Oppenheim, Joanne, Stephanie Oppenheim and D. Orgel. The Best Toys, Books, 
Videos and Software for Kids 1998 : 1,000 + Kid- Tested Classic and New 
Products for Ages 0-10. Rocklin California: Prima Publishing, 1997 

Ring a Ring O' Roses: Finger Plays for Preschool Children. Tenth Edition. Flint, 
Michigan: Flint Public Library, 1996. 

Roeber, Jane A. Read from the Start: Early Literacy Activities and Resources for 
Librarians and Other Educators. Madison, Wise.: Wisconsin Department of 
Public Instruction, 1995. 

Shore, Rima. Rethinking the Brain: New Insights into Early Development. New 
York: Families and Work Institute, 1997. 

Thomas, James L. Play, Learn, and Crow : An Annotated Suide to the Best Books 
and Materials for Very Young Children. New Providence, N.J. : R.R. Bowker, 
cl992. 
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Florida Department of State 
Division of Library and Information Services 
Library Services and Technology Act 
Born to Read 

Age and Developmental ly Appropriate 
Toys and Manipulative Objects 


Baby's First Blocks. Fisher Price. 

Shape sorting helps develop dexterity while teaching baby to match shapes. 
Twelve plastic blocks (3 shapes) in primary colors are easy for baby to grasp 
and hold. All the blocks store in the plastic canister. Six to 36 months. 

Baby Soft Blocks. Ritvik. 

Soft interlocking blocks promote grasping, stimulated visual and motor skills. 
The squeezable materials used in these toys are ideal for teething. Three to 
24 months. 

Book and First Blocks. Bright Starts Play to Learn Toys. Kids II 

This infant development toy will encourage sensory and motor stimulation 
through the use of high contract, interactive blocks. The book contains tips 
for care givers 

Fold 'n Go Busy Block. Playskool. 

Fold 'n Go Block has lots of sights, sounds, and activities on one side to delights 
babies. The other side has bold black-and-white patterns that fascinate 
newborns and encourage their visual skills. Newborn and up. 

Foot Rattles. Bright Starts Play to Learn Toys. Kids H 

These sensory/motor stimulation toys incorporate sounds and texture to 
stimulate baby's senses. Birth and up. 
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Age and Developmentally Appropriate Toys and Manipulative Objects 


Fun Links. Bright Starts Play to Learn Toys Kids H, Inc. 

This infant development toy is designed to stimulate baby's senses and enhance 
his or her natural curiosity. Thirty-six black, white, and red interlocking links. 
Birth and up. 

Jingle Staxx. Playskool. 

This set of inflatable toys features four stackable shapes that slied easily 
onto the cone and help develop baby's eye/hand coordination and cognitive 
skills. The colorful base (also inflatable) has a jingling sound. Six months and 
up. 

Mega Blocks. Ritvik. 

Large interlocking blocks come in a variety of collections. All stimulate motor 
skills and creative play.. One year and up. 

Musical Mirror. Playskool. 

Babies will be fascinated by their image in the shatter resistant mirror. Easy 
to press button activates the music - 9 favorite nursery rhymes. Can be 
mounted in the crib or placed on the floor. A built in handle for carrying. 

Birth and up. 

Polka-Dot Rattle. Sassy Toys for Baby. 

A first rattle that is easy to grasp and rattle. Multiple textures, colors. 
Advances the early development of moving and exploring and encourages baby's 
grasp reflex. Prompts baby to follow the rattle, first with the eyes, and later 
with both head and neck. Birth and up. 

Rattle £? Touch Ball. Fisher-Price. 

High contrast colors in fun shapes made from soft fabrics with different 
textures encourage babies to touch and explore. A rattle inside helps develop 
listening skills. Birth to 24 months. 

Rock-a-5tack, Fisher-Price. 

Traditional stacking toy with washable parts. Safe for teething. Six to 36 
months. 
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Smiley Face Rattle. Sassy Toys for Baby. 

This rattle has many sounds and sights to delight and interest babies, who will 
react to faces by the age of 2 to 3 months. The unbreakable mirror stimulates 
interacting and self-awareness. Three months and up. 

Soft Book. Bright Starts Play to Learn Toys. Kids H 

Done in black, white, and red, this promotes sensory stimulation for infants 
from the day they are born. This “book" unfolds to show ABC objects and 
numbers and includes a baby safe mirror. 

Stack 'n Learn. Lego Primo. 

Five stackable blocks in bright primary colors. Six to 24 months. 

3 Soft Shapes - Bright Steps, Step 1. Inf anti no. 

Promotes eye-hand coordination and imaginative play during baby's growing 
steps. Baby's first blocks are soft and easy to grab. The velour shapes are 
constructed in bright, high contrast colors and squeak, rattle, and crinkle. 
Three months and up. 

Very Soft Baby. Playskool. 

This baby doll has the cozy fleece and smooth satin of a baby's blanket that is 
comforting to children. Babies will snuggle the extra-soft body that is easy to 
hold. The doll giggles when squeezed. Available as a white or African- 
American child. Birth and up. 
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Improving Early Identification of Communication Disorders 
Engaging Parents in the Process 


Amy M. Wetherby, Fh,D., Professor and Project Director 
Kary Kublin, MS., Project Coordinator 

FIRST WORDS Project 

Department of Communication Disorders 
Florida State University 

Born to Read Capacity Building Workshop 
Tallahassee, FL. 

November 9, 1998 

OUTLINE OF PRESENTA TION 

I. The Problem: Need for Earlier Identification of Developmental Disabilities 

II. The Challenge: Role of Family Members in Evaluation and Assessment 

III. Preliminary Findings with CSBS Developmental Profile 

IV. Implications for Early Identification and Measurement of Growth 


> There is a critical need to improve early identification of developmental disabilities 

Percentage of the population receiving special education or early intervention services in 1993-94: 

School-Age Children 6 to 21 years 12.0% 

Preschool Children 3 to 5 years 4.4% 

Infants and Toddlers Birth to 2 years 1 .4 % 


> Problems in communication and language are the most common symptom across categories of 
developmental disabilities and may the first sign of a developmental delay. 


Percentage of school-age students receiving special education services in each disability: 

Disabilitv Cateeorv 

% Served 

Specific Learning Disabilities 

51.1 

Speech or Language 

20.8 

Mental Retardation 

11.6 

Serious Emotional Disturbance 

8.7 

Multiple Disabilities 

1.8 

Hearing Impairments 

1.3 

Orthopedic Impairments 

1.2 

Other Health Impairments 

2.2 

Visual Impairments 

0.5 

Autism 

0.5 

Deaf blindness 

0.1 

Traumatic Brain Injury 

0.1 


> A child’s rate of language acquisition may be solidified by two to three years of age based on the rapid maturation of 
the brain during the fi rst three years of life. 

Parents may talk less and interact in less effective ways to children who are late in talking. Children with developmental delays may 
not give adequate cues to caregivers and may not respond to caregivers’ bids for interaction. Early intervention through parent 
Support and education can help prevent a cumulative deficit in development. 
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> Instead of waiting to see if a child is late in talking, it is important to evaluate skills that are early indicators 
of language development. 


High risk indicators for persisting language difficulties in young children: 

Emotion and Use of Eye Gaze 

• limited ability to share attention and affective states with eye gaze and facial expression 
^ limited use of gaze shifts between people and objects 

• delay in comprehending and following others’ points and eye gaze 
Use of Communication 

• low rate of communicating with gestures and/or vocalizations 

• limited range of communicative functions, particularly lacking in the joint attention function 
Use of Gestures 

• limited repertoire of conventional gestures (i.e., giving, showing, reaching, pointing) 

• limited use of symbolic gestures (i.e., waving, nodding head, depictive gestures) 

• reliance on gestures and a limited use of vocalizations to communicate 
Use of Sounds 

• limited consonant inventory 

• immature syllable structure 
Understanding and Use of Words 

• delay in both language comprehension and production 
Use of Objects 

• a delay in the spontaneous use of action schemes in symbolic play 

• limited ability to imitate actions on objects 


Adapted from Kasari, Sigman, Mundy, & Yiimiya, 1990; Mundy, Sigman, & Kasari, 1990; Paul, 1991; Paul, Looney, & Dahm, 1991; Rescorla & Goosens, 1992; 
Snyder, 1978; Terrell & Schwartz, 1988; Thai & Tobias, 1992; Thai, Tobias, & Morrison, 1991; Wetherby & Prizant, 1993; Wetherby & Prizant, 1996; Wetherby & 
Pruning, 1984; Wetherby, Yonclas, & Bryan, 1989; Wetherby, Prizant, & Hutchinson, 1998) 


Assessment Procedures used in the CSBS Developmental Profile (Wetherby & Prizant, 1998) 


(1) Infant/Toddler Checklist for Communication and Language Development: Gather information from family 
members through one-page checklist to determine whether a referral for an evaluation is needed. 

(2) Caregiver Questionnaire: Gather information from family members through four-page questionnaire or interview 

(3) Behavior Sample: Caregiver is present and professional coaches caregiver on procedures to evaluate child 

• Warm-up 

• Communicative Temptations 

• Sharing Books 

• Symbolic Play Probes 

• Language Comprehension Probes 

• Constructive Play Probes 

(4) Caregiver Perception Form: Caregiver rates how typical child’s behavior is during child evaluation 

• Alertness • Level of activity 

• Emotional reaction • Overall level of communication 

• Level of interest and attention • Organization and focus of play 

• Comfort level 
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Infants a toddlers grow at an amazing rate. 
0 How can a narent know what is tvaicai ^ 


Here's whafs happening as children develop 
gestures^ sounds^ and words to communicate... 



sm3e and laugh while 
looking at you 
turn to sounds they hear 
reach for things they want 
use their voice to get help 
and attention 


recognize their name 
understand simple 
directions with gestures 
play peek-a-boo and pot- 
a-coke 

give you things 
show you things that 
interest them 
use sounds and a few 
words 


use lots of gestures and 
sounds 

use some words to 
communicate, like 
-mama,'"'dada,'"' 
bottte," "bye-bye," and 
"uh-oh" 

understand simple 
quesKons like, "Where is 
your bottle?" 
play with a variety of 
toys like blocks, cars, 
books, and dolls 



months 



months 


use more than 10 to 20 
words 

make more than 5 different 
consonant sounds, like /m/ 
/n/,/p/,/b/,/t/,and/d/ 
con imitote words you say 
con identify objects when 
rxzned 

will ploy by pretending to 
feed (krf or stuffed animal 


use more than SO words 
combine words together 
to make simple sen- 
tences like, "Mommy 
go," ond "What's that?- 
put actions together 
during ploy like stirring, 
scooping, and feeding a 
dol 

recognize pictures in 
books and listen to 
simple stories 



Project 



Providing communication-based early identification and intervention 
services, resources, and support to young children and their families 



Florida State t/ni verji7>> 
Department ofComtmnicatiou Disorders 
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Infant/Toddler Checklist for Communication and Language Development 

Amy M. Wetherby & Barry M. Prizant © 1998 by Applied Symbolix. All rights reserved. 


Child’s Name: Date of Birth; 

Filled out bv: Date filled out; 

Instructions for Caregivers: This checklist is designed to identify different aspects of development in infants and toddlers. Many behaviors that 
develop before children talk may indicate whether or not a child will have difficulty learning to talk. This checklist should be completed by a 
caregiver when the child is between 6 and 24 months of age to determine whether a referral for an evaluation is needed. The caregiver may be 
either a parent or other person who nurtures the child daily. Please check all the choices that best describe your child’s behavior. If you are not sure, 
please choose the closest response based on your experience. Children at your child’s age are not necessarily expected to be able to do all the 
behaviors listed. 

Emotion and Use of Eye Gaze 

1 . Do you know when your child is happy and when your child is upset? O Not Yet O Sometimes O Often 

2. When your child plays with toys, does he/she look at you to see if you are watching? □ Not Yet □ Sometimes □ Often 

3. Does your child smile or laugh while looking at you? O Not Yet O Sometimes O Often 

4. When you look at and point to a toy across the room, does your child look at it? O Not Yet O Sometimes O Often 

Use of Communication 

5. Does your child let you know that he/she needs help or wants an object out of reach? O Not Yet O Sometimes O Often 

6. When you are not paying attention to your child, does he/she try to get your attention? □ Not Yet O Sometimes O Often 

7. Does your child do things Just to get you to laugh? O Not Yet O Sometimes O Often 

8. Does your child try to get you to notice interesting objects — Just to get you to look 

at the objects, not to get you do anything with them? O Not Yet O Sometimes O Often 

Use of Gestures 

9. Does your child pick up objects and give them to you? O Not Yet O Sometimes O Often 

10. Does your child show objects to you without giving you the object? □ Not Yet □ Sometimes □ Often 

1 1 . Does your child wave to greet people? O Not Yet O Sometimes O Often 

12. Does your child point to objects? □ Not Yet □Sometimes □ Often 

1 3. Does your child nod his/her head to indicate yes? □ Not Yet □ Sometimes □ Often 

Use of Sounds | 

14. Does your child use sounds to get attention or help? □ Not Yet □ Sometimes □ Often 

15. Does your child string sounds together, such as uh oh, mama, gaga, bye bye, bada? □ Not Yet □ Sometimes □ Often 

16. About how many of the following consonant sounds does your child use: 

ma, na, ba, da, ga, wa, la, ya, sa, sha? □ None 01-2 0 3-4 0 5-8 □ over 8 

Understanding and Use of Words 

17. When you call your child’s name, does he/she respond by looking or 

turning toward you? □ Not Yet □Sometimes □Often 

18. About how many different words or phrases does your child under- 
stand without gestures? For example, if you say “where’s your 
tummy”, “where’s daddy”, “give me ball”, or “come here”, without 

showing or pointing, your child will respond appropriately. □ None □ 1-3 □ 4-10 □ 1 1-30 □ over 30 

19. About how many different words does your child use meaningfully 

that you recognize (such as baba for bottle; gaggie for doggie)? □ None □ 1-3 □ 4-10 □ 1 1-20 □ over 20 

20. Does your child put two words together (such as more cookie; 

bye-bye daddy)? ^ Not Yet □ Sometimes □ Often 

Use of Objects 


21 .Does your child show interest in playing with a variety of objects? O Not Yet O Sometimes O Often 

22. About how many of the following objects does your child use appropriately: 


cup, bottle, bowl, spoon, comb or brush, toothbrush, washcloth, 

ball, toy vehicle, toy telephone? ^ None O 1-2 O 3-^ □ 5-8 LJ over 8 

23. About how many blocks (or rings) does your child stack? Stacks: O None O 2 blocks O 3-4 blocks □ 5 or more blocks 

24. Does your child pretend to play with toys (such as feed a stuffed ^ ^ 

animal, put a doll to sleep, put an animal figure in a vehicle). □ Not Yet □ Sometimes □ Often 
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Evaluation Parameters Measured with the CSBS Developmental Profile 

(Wetherby & Prizant, 1998) 


EMOTION AND EYE GAZE 

1. Gaze Shifts- alternating eye gaze between a person and an object and back (i.e., person-object-person or object-person-object). 

2. Shared Positive Affect- clear facial expression of pleasure or excitement directed toward other with eye gaze. 

3. Gaze/Point Following- responding to another’s point/gaze by turning head or following with eye gaze 


COMMUNICATION 

4. Rate of Communicating - frequency of communicative acts displayed per sampling opportunity. 

5. Behavioral Regulation- use of communication to regulate behavior of another to obtain or restrict an environmental goal. 

6. Social Interaction- use of communication to attract attention to self. 

7. Joint Attention- use of communication to direct another’s attention to an object or event. 


USE OF GESTURES 

8. Conventional Gestures- repertoire of gestural communication with shared or conventional meaning, including giving, showing, 
pushing/pulling away, reaching, pointing, waving, nodding head, and shaking head. 

9. Distal Gestures- gestural communicative acts in which the child's hand does not touch a person or object (e.g., open-hand 
reaching, pointing at a distance, waving). 


USE OF SOUNDS 

10. Syllables with Consonants- vocal communicative acts that are transcribable vowel plus consonant combinations. 

1 1 . Inventory of Consonants- the variety of different consonants produced in communicative acts. 


USE OF WORDS 

12. Words- use of words (i.e., spoken or signed) in communicative acts; a word or word approximation must be used to refer to a 
specific object, action or attribute and only that word class. 

13. Inventory of Words- sample of different words used (i.e., spoken or signed) in communicative acts. 

14. Word Combinations- use of multiword combinations in communicative acts. 

1 5. Inventory of Word Combinations- sample of different word combinations used in communicative acts. 


UNDERSTANDING OF WORDS 

16. Language Comprehension- comprehension of object names, person names, and body parts. 


USE OF OBJECTS 

17. Inventory of Action Schemes- the variety of different action schemes used with objects in symbolic play. 

18. Action Schemes Toward Other- the use of action schemes with objects toward other agents in pretend play. 

19. Action Schemes in Sequence- the use of action schemes with objects in sequence of different action schemes in pretend play. 

20. Constructive Play- the use of objects in combination to construct a product; that is, to stack a tower of blocks. 
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P'Uf^fU^ C^irett D. fi>tyU 

Every good Born to Read program features lots of books for parents and 
caregivers to share with their children. The following is a list of some of my 
favorites to share with children from the day they are born through three years 
of age. Make certain that you have lots of books in your library collection that 
parents can check out when they come to the library. Provide deposit collections 
for use in health care provider waiting rooms. Distribute books to parents through 
child care centers and hospitals. AH are possible components for Born to Read 
programs. Many of the books included on this list are board books for the very 
youngest: others are for older children in the program as well as the older siblings 
of the infants. Try to have as many of these and more available for the families in 
your Born to Read programs. Don't forget to have music cassettes and CDs. 

Carole D. Fiore 
Library Program Specialist 
State Library of Florida 
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Ash, Frank. Barnyard Lullaby. New York: Simon & Schuster Books for Young 
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Bridges, Margaret Park. Will You Take Care of Me? Illustrated by Melissa Sweet. 
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HarperFestival, 1947, board book 1991 
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Hill, Eric. Spot's Favorite Colors. A Spot Block Book. New York: S. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1997. 

Hoban, Tana. Black on White. New York". Sreenwillow Books, 1993. 

Hoban, Tana. White on Black. New York". Sreenwillow Boo.ks, 1993. 

Home. Touch and Feel series. New York; DK Publishing, 1998. 

How Can I Get There? From the editors of the American Heritage ® Dictionaries. 
Illustrations by Pamela Cote. Boston, Mass.; Houghton Miff lin, 1997. 

Hubbell, Patricia. Pots and Pans. Illustrated by Diane de Groat. New York; 
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Hutchins, Pat. Rosie's Walk. New York; Simon <& Schuster, 1968. 
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Kirk, Daniel. Bigger. New York; G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1998. 

Koehler, Phoebe. The bay We Met You. New York; Simon A Schuster, 1990. 
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Mills Press, 1997. 

MacLeod, Elizabeth. I Heard a Little Baa. Illustrated by Louise Phillips. Buffalo, 
New York; Kids Can Press, 1998. 

Martin, Bill Jr. Brown Bear, Brown Bear, What bo You See? Illustrations by Eric 
Carle. New York; Henry Holt and Company, 1983 

Martin, Bill Jr. Oso pardo, oso pardo, que ves ahi? Illustrations by Eric Carle 
Translated by Teresa Mlawer. New York; Henry Holt and Company, 1998 

Martin, Bill Jr. Oso pardo, oso pardo, que ves ahi? Illustrations by Eric Carle 
Translated by Teresa Mlawer. New York; Henry Holt and Company, 1998 
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Rand. New York; Henry Holt and Company, 1985. (Board book version 1998) 
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Miller, Virginia. Be Gentle! Cambridge, Mass.; Candlewick Press, 1997. 
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Mother Goose. The Arnold Lobe! Book of Mother Goose. Formerly published as 
The Random House Book of Mother Goose. Illustrated by Arnold Lobel. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1986. 

Murphy, Chuck. Chuck Murphy's Color Surprises: A Pop-up Book. New York: Little 
Simon, 1997. 

My First Whale. New York: Dutton Children’s Books, 1997. 

Noll, Sally. Surprise! New York: Greenwillow Books, 1997. 

O'Book, Irene. Maybe My Baby. Photos by Paula Hible. New York: HarperFestival, 
1998. 

Opie, Iona, editor. My Very First Mother Goose. Illustrated by Rosemary Wells. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Candlewick Press, 1996. 

Opie, Iona. Humpty Oumpty and other Rhymes. My Very First Mother Goose 
series. Illustrated by Rosemary Wells. Cambridge, Mass.: Candlewick Press, 
1996. 

Opie, Iona. Little Boy Blue and other Rhymes. My Very First Mother Goose series. 
Illustrated by Rosemary Wells. Cambridge, Mass.: Candlewick Press, 1996. 

Ormerod, Jan. Rock-a-Baby. New York: Dutton Children's Books, 1997 

Peter Rabbit. A Beatrix Potter Bath Book.'™' London, England: Frederick Warne & 
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Pienkowski, Jan. Boats. New York: Dutton Children's Books, 1997. 
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New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1998. 
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Tafuri, Nancy. What the Sun Sees: What the Moon Sees. New York: Sreenwillow 
Books, 1997. 

Thiesing, Lisa. Me St You: A Mother-baughter Album. New York; Hyperion Books 
for Children, 1998. 

Understanding Opposites. Playskool series. New York; Dutton, 1997. 

Wellington, Monica. Baby at Home. New York: Dutton Children's Books, 1997. 

Wells, Rosemary. Max's Birthday. New York; Dial Books for Young Readers, 1998. 

Wells, Rosemary. Max's First Word. New York; Dial Books for Young Readers, 
1998. 

Wells, Rosemary. Max's Bide. New York; Dial Books for Young Readers, 1998. 

Wells, Rosemary. Mcbuff and the Baby. Illustrated by Susan Jeffers. New York: 
Hyperion Books for Children, 1997. 

Wells, Rosemary. Noisy Nora. New York; Dial Books for Young Readers, 1997. 

Wells, Rosemary. Nora la Revoltosa. Spanish translation by Osvaldo Blanco. New 
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New York; Scholastic, 1998. 
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Born To Restd/Nacido Para Leer 
A bilingual program developed for Hispanic teen mothers 

Funded by the Texas State Library and the 
U.S. Department of Education 


Presented by 
Rose V. Trevino 

Children's Services Coordinator 
San Antonio Public Library 


Up The Leadership Ladder 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
October 30, 1998 


A new service is born! 


The San Antonio Public Library's Bom To Read/ Nacido Para Leer program is 
made up of four parts: 

1. Video: a SVa minute video was produced in English and in Spanish to 
introduce teen mothers to the importance of reading to their babies. 

2. Manual: a bilingual manual was produced and includes reading tips; 
annotated book lists of age-appropriate materials for babies, newborn 
through 24 months; plus an selection of finger plays, songs, rhymes, 
and lullabies. 

3 . Diaper packet: a packet shaped like a diaper and filled with bilingual 
bookmarks plus a coupon to be redeemed for a free board book for 
baby is distributed to teen mothers. 

4. Parenting collection & board book collection: a collection of high-low 
parenting material was purchased as were board books especially for 
babies, newborn through 24 months. When available, the materials 
were purchased in English and Spanish. 

Program Objectives: 

1. Inform teen mothers about library services and the benefits of reading 
to their babies. 

2. Demonstrate various ways for teens to share books with their babies 
and introduce finger plays, rhymes, and songs in Spanish and in 
English. 
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Targeted sites: 

All area high schools, plus one middle school 

W.I.C. (Women, Infants & Children) sites: a program sponsored by the 
San Antonio Metropolitan Health District with a focus on teen pregancy, 
prenatal care, and well-child care. 

Headstart sites 
Early Headstart sites 
Texas Migrant Council 

Catholic Charities: a program for pregnant teens 

Healy Murphy: a center for troubled teens, many of them young and 

pregnant 

Dwyer House: a homeless shelter 

Avance: a program for mothers with limited resources and education 
Parent Child Inc. 

Healthy Steps: a grant funded program for teen mothers based out of a 
pediatrician's office in an area of the city where the teen pregnancy rate is 
highest. 

A profile of Hispanic teen mothers: 

Hispanic teen mothers unfortunately often have numerous interruptions 
in their schooling and many do not receive a high school diploma. Reading skills 
may not be adequate, and as a result these mothers may not be comfortable 
reading to their children. They may not be aware of resources for acquiring 
reading skills or of resources for simple children's books. Library skills as well 
as library experiences may be poor and in many cases, nonexistent. Some are 
primarily Spanish-speaking, with many having English as a second language. 
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Some things to know about Hispanics: 

(This is primarily true of the poor and disadvantaged Hispanics and not 

necessarily those who are educated and well-to-do with a middle class 

upbringing.) 

1. Children are taught, at an early age, to show respect to an adult or to a person 
of authority by not looking directly at the person's eyes. You may think a 
young patron is not listening to you because they appear to be looking at the 
floor, but they are listening. 

2. Hispanics have a hard time questioning authority and often fear authority. 

3. Hispanics will not seek out help, but this does not mean that they are not 
interested in finding materials. They do not want to bother people or impose 
on them. 

4. A Hispanic household is often made up of an extended family with grown, 
married children living in their parent's home. Homes tend to be small and 
crowded and, therefore, children have less sense of boundaries, (e.g. children 
may grab each other's pencils without asking and are more likely to 
roughhouse.) 

5. Some Hispanic households may fear Immigration and will be cautious about 
signing up for a library card because then they will be "on record." 

6. In some Hispanic households, the parents speak Spanish only. They must 
rely on their children to get information for them. 

7. Hispanic children may be less responsive in a group setting because of little 
or no exposure to group situations. 

8. Hispanic children have a less developed vocabulary because of a lack of 
interaction in the home. 

9. In Mexico, libraries are for the elite. That in itself is a major barrier. 
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Reading Tips 


Turn of the TV and radio before you begin reading with your baby. 

Sit your baby on your lap or close to you on the floor. 

Read with emotion. Change your voice for different characters. 

Show your baby the pictures in the book. 

Set aside a special reading time each day. 

Let your baby be noisy and active while you are reading. 

Consejos Para Cuando Leas A Su Bebe 

Apaga el televisor y el radio antes que comienzas a leer con su beb6. 
Sienta a su beb6 en su regazo o cerca de ti en el piso. 

Lee con emocidn. Cambie el tono de tu voz para los car^cters diferentes. 
Ensehe a su bebd los dibujos en el libro. 

Reserva un tiempo especial para leer cada dia. 

Deja a su bebd que sea ruidoso y activo cuado lees. 
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Reading Begins At Home 


What can you do to help your baby develop a healthy 

Read to baby. 

Tell your baby stories about your family. 

Limit the time your baby spends watching television. 

Keep a collection of children's books and magazines at home. 
Sing to your baby. 

Recite nursery rhymes to your baby. 

Take your baby to the library to check out books. 

Bring your baby to story time at the library. 


El Gusto For Leer Comienza en la Casa 


^Que puede hacer usted para preparar a su bebe para que aprenda a leer? 
Lea junto con su bebe. 

Cuentele a su bebe historias sobre la familia. 

Limite la cantidad del tiempo que pasa su beb6 frente a la televisidn. 
Tenga libros y revistas para los bebes en la casa. 

Cante con su bebe. 

Comparta con su bebe sus poemas favoritos. 

Lleve a su bebe a la biblioteca y pida libros prestados para bebe. 

Lleve a su bebe a la hora en que se leen cuentos en la biblioteca. 
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Songs/Canciones: 


This song is sung to the tune of "Ten Little Indians" 

Diez Deditos Ten Little Fingers 

Uno, dos, tres deditos, One, two, three little fingers, 

cuatro, cinco, seis deditos, four, five, six little fingers, 

siete, ocho, nueve deditos, seven, eight, nine little fingers, 

y uno mas son diez. And one more makes ten. 


This song is sung to the tune of 
Buenos Dias 
Buenos dias, buenos dias, 
dcomo estds? &6mo estds? 
muy hien gracias, 
muy hien gracias 
tiy usted? dy usted? 


You Sleeping?" 

Good Morning 

Good morning, good morning. 
How are you? how are you? 
very well, thank you, 
very well, thank you 
And you? And you? 


"Are 


Los Pollitos 
Los pollitos dicen 
Pio, pio, pio, 

Cuando tienen hambre, 
Cuando tienen frio. 

La gallina busca 
El maiz y el trigo, 

Les da la comida 
Y les presta abrigo. 

Bap sus dos alas 
Acurrucaditos 
Hasta el otro dia 
Duermen los pollitos. 

Chocolate 
Uno, dos, tres, CHO 
Uno, dos, tres, CO 
Uno, dos, tres LA 
Uno, dos, tres TE 


The Baby Chicks 
Baby chicks are singing 
"Pio, pio, pio," 

"Mama we are hungry," 
"Mama we are cold." 

Mama looks for wheat. 
Mama looks for corn. 
Mama feeds them dinner. 
Mama keeps them warm. 

Under mama's wings 
Sleeping in the hay 
Baby chicks all huddle 
Until the next day. 

Chocolate 

One, two, three, CHO 
One, two, three, CO 
One, two, three, LA 
One, two, three, TE 
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Uno, dos, tres, CHO 
Uno, dos, tres CO 
Uno, dos, tres LA 
Uno, dos, tres TE 

One, two, three, CHO 
One, two, three, CO 
One, two, three, LA 
One, two, three, TE 

Chocolate, chocolate. 
Bate, bate chocolate. 

Chocolate, chocolate. 

Beat and beat the chocolate. 

Chocolate, chocolate. 
Bate, bate chocolate. 

Chocolate, chocolate. 

Beat and beat the chocolate. 

Rhy mes/Rimas : 


El Dta En Que Tu Naciste 
El dia en que tu naciste 
nacieron las cosas bellas. 

Nacio el Sol, 
nacio la Luna 
y nacieron las Estrellas. 

On the Day You Were Bom 
On the day you were bom, 
beautiful things were bom. 

The sun was bom, 
the Moon was bom. 

And the Stars were bom. 

This little rhyme has traditionally been recited when a child injures himself. 

Sana, Sana 
Sana, sana 
colita de rana, 
si no sanas hoy 
sanards mahana. 

Heal, Heal 
Heal, heal 
Little frog tail 
If you don't heal today 
you'll be healed tomorrow. 

El Gato 
Cuatro patas 
tiene un gato, 
una, dos, tres, cuatro. 

The Cat 
Four legs 
has a cat. 

One, two, three, four. 
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Cinco Pollitos 
Cinco pollitos 
tiene mi tia 
uno le canta, 
otro le pfa, 

y tres le tocan la chirimia. 


Finger play^uegos Con Dedos: 

La Luna 
Aht viene la luna, 

(Ponga los dedos juntos en forma 
de la luna) 

Comiendo una tuna, 

(Pretenda comer con los dedos) 
Echo las cdscaras en esta laguna. 
(Haga cosquillas en el estomago del 
niho.) 

MiFamilia 

Este chiquito es mi hermanito. 

Esta es mi mama. 

Este altito es mi papa. 

Esta es mi hermana. 

!Y este chiquito y bonito soy YO! 

Este Marranito 
Este marranito fue de compras. 

Este marranito se quedo en casa. 

Este marranito comio came asada. 
Este marranito comio nada. 
y este marranito lloro 
Gui, gui, gui hasta que llego a casa. 


Five Little Chicks 
Five little chicks 
belong to my aunt 
one sings to her, 
one peeps. 

And three play music. 


The Moon 

Here comes the moon, 

(form a moon by putting your arms 
above your head) 

Eating prickly-pear fruit, 

(Pretend to eat with your fingers) 
Throwing the peel into the pond. 
(Tickle child's tummy.) 


My Family 

This tiny one is my little brother. 
This one is my mother. 

This tall one is my father. 

This one is my sister. 

And this little pretty one is ME! 

This Little Piggy 
This little piggy went to market. 
This little piggy stayed home. 
This little piggy had roast beef. 
This little piggy had none. 

And this little piggy cried 
Wee, wee, wee all the way home. 
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Books For Babies: Newborn - 24 Months 


Asch, Frank. Baby In the Box . Holiday House, 1989. 

Alexander, Martha. Buenas Noches, Lola . Fondo de Cultural Econdmica, 1993. 
Alexander, Martha. Good Night, Lily . Candlewick Press, 1993. 

Brown, Margaret Wise. Buenas Noches Luna . Sitesa, 1989. 

Brown, Margaret Wise. Goodnight Moon . Harper & Row, 1947. 

Browne, Anthony. The Little Bear Book . Doubleday, 1989. 

Burningham, John. The Blanket . Crowell, 1975. 

Carlstrom, Nancy W. Northern Lullaby . Philomel Books, 1992. 

Day, Alexandra. Carl's Afternoon In the Park . Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 1991. 
Day, Alexandra. Carlito En el Parque Una Tarde . Mirasol, 1992. 

Ehlert, Lois. Color Farm . Lippincott, 1990. 

Falwell, Cathryn. Where's Nicky . Clarion Books, 1991. 

Hill, Eric. Spot Goes To the Park . Putnam, 1991. 

Hill, Eric. Spot Va A1 Parque . Putnam, 1992. 

Hoban, Tana. Black On White . Greenvyillow Books, 1993. 

Hoban, Tana. Blanco En Negro . Greenvyillow Books, 1994. 

Isadora, Rachel. I See . Greenwillow Books, 1991. 

Leyinson, Riki. Me Baby ! Dutton Children's Books, 1991. 

MacDonald, Suse. Alphabatics . Bradbury Press, 1986. 

Martin, Bill. Chicka Chicka Boom Boom . Simon & Schuster, 1989. 

Oxenbury, Helen. Dressing . Wanderer Books, 1981. 

Oxenbury, Helen. Vistidndose . Editorial Juyentud, 1983. 

Tafuri, Nancy. The Ball Bounced . Greenwillow Books, 1989. 

Walsh, Ellen Stoll. Mouse Paint . Harcourt Brace Joyanoyich, 1989. 

Walsh, Ellen Stoll. Pinta Ratones . Fondo de Cultural Economica, 1992. 
Zolotow. Charlotte. The Sleepy Book . Lothrop, 1958. 
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Nursery Rhyme & Song Collections: 


Ada, Alma Flor. Aserrin Aserran . Sitesa, 1970. 

Castrilldn, Silvia. Tope Tope Tun: Arrullos, Rimas v Tuegos . Editorial Norma, 
1987. 

Delacre, Lulu. Arroz con Leche: Popular Songs & Rhymes from Latin America . 
Scholastic, 1989. 

Delacre, Lulu. Las Navidades: Popular Christmas Songs from Latin America . 
Scholastic, 1990. 
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Born To Read / Nacido Para Leer 


Rose V. Trevino 


Bom To Read/A^ac/Jo Para Leer 
prepared by Rose V. Trevino 
San Antonio Public Library 
Pronunciation guide for the songs, rhymes and fmgerplays: 


Diez Deditos thee YEZ theh THEE tohs 

Uno, dos, tres deditos, 
cuatro, cinco, sets deditos, 
siete, ocho, nueve deditos, 

y uno mas son diez. “ 


(The “d” in Spanish sounds like a “th” in most cases) 


Buenos Dias 
Buenos dias, buenos dias, 
^como estds? ^como estds? 
muy hien gracias, 
mtty bien gracias 
^y usted? ^y usted? 


BWEN ohs THEE awes 

COH moh ess TAHZ 
mooy byen 

ee oos TEHD 


Los Pollitos 
Los pollitos dicen 
"Pio, pio, pio, " 
Cuando tienen hambre, 
Cuando tienen frio. 


lohs poy EE tohs 
lohs poy EE tohs THEE sen 
PEE yoh 

KWAHN doh TYEN en OM brehy 
KWAHN doh TYEN en FREE oh 


La gallina busca 
El mail y el trigu, 
Les da la comida 
Y les presta abrigo. 


la guy EE nah BOOS caw 
el my EESE ee el THREE goh 
less thah la coh ME thah 
Ee less PRESS tah ah BREE goh 


Bajo sus dos alas 
Acurrucaditos 
Hasta el otro dia 
Duermen los pollitos. 


BAH hoh soose thohs AH las 
ah coo roo cah THEE tohs 
OZ tah el OH troh THEE ah 
THWHERE men lohs poy EE tohs 


Uno. 

Uno. 



Uno. 

Uno. 


Chocolate 

dos, tres, CHO 
dos, tres. CO 
dos, tres LA 
dos. tres TE 


choh coh LA teh 
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Uno, dos, tres, CHO 
Uno, dos, tres CO 
Uno, dos, tres LA 
Uno, dos, tres TE 

Chocolate, chocolate. 

Bate, bate chocolate. 

0 

Chocolate, chocolate. 

Bate, bate chocolate. 

El Dia En Que Tu Naciste 
El dia en que tu naciste 
nacieron las cosas bellas. 

Macid el Sol, 
nacio la Luna 
y nacieron las Estrellas. 

Sana, Sana 
Sana, sana 
col it a de rana, 
si no sanas hoy 
sanards mahana. 



BAH teh 


el THEE ah en keh two nah SEE stah 

nah see ERR ohn las COH soss BEY ahs 

noss SYOH el sohl 

noss SYOH la LOO nah 

Ee nah see ERR ohn las ess THREY ahs 

SAW nah 


coh LEE tah theh RAH nah 
see noh SAW nahs oye 
Saw nah RAHS maw NYAH nah 


El Cato el GAW toh 

Cuatropatas CWAH throh PAW tabs 

tiene un goto, TYEN eh oon GAW toh 

una. dos, tres, cuatro. 


Cinco Pollitos SEEN coh poy EE tohs 

Cinco pollitos 

tiene mi tia TYEN eh me THEE ah 

uno le canta, OON oh leh CAWN tah 

otro le pia, OH throh leh PEE ah 

y tres le tocan la chirimia. Ee thress le TOH cahn la chee ree ME ah 
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La Luna 

Ahi viene la luna, 

(Ponga los dedos juntos en forma 
de la luna) 

Comiendo una tuna, 

(Pretenda comer con los dedos) 

Echo las cdscaras en esta laguna. 

Mi Familia 

Este chiquito es mi hermanito. 

Esta es mi mama. 

Este altito es mi papa. 

Esta es mi hermana. 
i Y este chiquito y bonito soy YO! ee 

Este Marranito 
Este marranito fue de compras. 

Este marranito se quedo en casa. 

Este marranito comid came asada. 

Este marranito comid nada. 

Y este marranito llord 

Gui, gui, gui hasta que llegd a casa. 


la LOO nah 

ah YEE VYEN eh la LOO nah 


coh MYEN doh OON ah TOO nah 

eh CHOE las COSS cah rahs en ESS tah 
la GOO nah 

me fah ME lee ah 
ESS teh chee KEE toh ess me 
err maw KNEE toh 
ESS tah ess me ma MA 
ESS teh all TEA toh ess me pa PA 
ESS tah ess me err MAW nah 
ESS the chee KEE toh ee boh KNEE toh 
soy yoh 

ESS teh maw raw KNEE toh 
...fweh theh COHMprahs 
...seh KEHthoh en CAW saw 
...cohMYOE CAHRneh ahSAWthah 
...cohMYOE nahthah 
...yoh ROH 

Wee, wee, wee OZ tah keh yeh GOH 
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This article examines an often-overlooked 
issue of gender equity-the importance of 
fathers in the development of their chil- 
dren. In a culture filled with single moth- 
ers, the last thing we need is more 
evidence that two parents may be better 
than one. It is important, however, to focus 
on specific effects fathers and males have 
on the development of children and to 
find ways for libraries to support those 
influences in all families. 

Our interest in gender influences on 
literacy development began with observ- 
ing our two daughters’ different reactions 
to our reading aloud and storytelling 
habits at different ages and stages in their 
lives. Both girls had distinct views on 
what their parents should be reading to 
them and how they should be performing. 
The girls did not permit Sara to do voices 
of characters that differed too much from 
her own, while they gave Steven carte 
blanche. Where had these preferences and 
differences come from? 

In a child development text the topic 
was discussed under the heading “Fathers 
and Other Playmates.”* The authors 
acknowledged that babies became attached 
to their fathers as readily as to their moth- 
ers, but that the types of play often dif- 
fered between parents. Fathers often 
engaged in more physical play, and 
invented new and unusual games.’ Fathers’ 
interactions with infants indicated they 
devoted a larger portion of that time to 
play than did mothers. [It is probably 
worth noting that, since mothers still 
provide most of the minute-to-minute care 
of young children even in two-parent 
families, the percentage of infant-mother 
play may shrink in the face of a broader 
range of other types of interactions.] 

Coming of age in the 1960s. we were 
especially cautious about drawing conclu- 
sions regarding differences between par- 
ents that seemed exclusively gender-based; 
however, we were not as cautious about 


having fun with some male/female stereo- 
types. We smiled knowingly and found 
hearty audience agreement each time we 
read Anthony Browne’s Piggybook aloud to 
our workshop audiences of mostly female 
teachers and librarians.^ A question from a 
young father following such a workshop 
cemented our interest in the role of males 
in children’s literature. He wondered if 
there weren’t some books for his children 
that portrayed fathers in a kinder light. 

We, as librarians, are always striving 
to provide libraries where all children can 
find materials that interest them, and find 
“themselves" portrayed in books. But have 
we given enough thought to our selection 
of books portraying fathers and to pro- 
grams that attracted fathers to the impor- 
tant world of libraries and reading? It 
seems especially important to convey the 
positive effects fathers can have to the 
fathers themselves, and to provide oppor- 
tunities to engage fathers in their chil- 
dren’s literacy development through 
library media centers and public libraries. 
What are the attributes of good fathering 
that should be present in all children s 
lives regardless of their parenting circum- 
stances? The overarching goal of focusing 
on fathers is to assist librarians, library 
media specialists, and others who are 
involved in nurturing children’s literacy 
development, to extend and connect liter- 
acy learning into their regular interactions 
with fathers and/or other significant males 
in their communities. In doing so we join 
a range of professionals currently urging 
our society to strengthen children s con- 
nections to significant males in their lives 
for the benefit of all families. 

Male Presence Lacking in Many 
Children's Lives 

In her book Community Child Health. 
Judith Palfrey notes, paradoxically, that 
although the adult/child ratio in the 
United States has almost doubled durinu 
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this century (from 1.64 to 3.54), children 
are not benefiting. Fewer children than 
ever are growing up in two-parent families 
(58 percent); and this number alone doesn’t 
tell the whole story, as many of these 
children may not be enjoying the benefits 
of a two-parent family. As many as 16 
percent of the children growing up in two 
parent families are actually living in 
reconstituted families, and may or may not 
be enjoying a close relationship with both 
parents. In other two-parent homes, long 
commutes to work may create conditions 
more like those in single-parent homes.^ 

In his study of children who are vul- 
nerable, Harvard University professor 
Richard Weissbourd reports on the pre- 
dictable diminution of fathers from chil- 
dren’s lives after divorce. This begins with 
the divorce itself when, in 90 percent of 
cases, mothers are granted custody of the 
children. From that moment on, “only one- 
sixth of all children will see their fathers 
as often as once a week after a divorce, 
and close to one half will not see them at 
all. Ten years after a divorce, fathers will 
be entirely absent from the lives of almost 
two-thirds of these children.’’’ 

Involvement with Fathers 
Benefits Children 

Research studies of children from one* and 
two-parent families have long substantiated 
the relationship between fathers’ positive 
involvement with their children and the 
children’s accomplishments, particularly in 
the areas of socialization and achievement. 
For this discussion, we refer to involvement 
as Ross Parke described it in his book 
Fatherhood. Parke characterized involve- 
ment as a father taking responsibility for 
his children, being available to them, and 
interacting with them. Regarding the 
nature of the interactions Parke adds that 
while fathers contribute to children s devel- 
opment primarily through playful interac- 
tions. fatherhood today demands that 
interactions be extended to include sensi- 
tive and cmpathic relations as well." 


That children’s socialization is 
enhanced by interactions with their 
fathers is apparent from the first months 
of life and continues through adulthood.* 
Researchers note that as fathers spend 
more time with their families, they 
become more attached to their children 
and knowledgeable about them.* While 
babies gaze for long periods of time at 
their mothers, they laugh and smile more 
at their fathers. Further, babies who have 
more contact with their fathers adjust to 
strangers better than babies who have less 
contact with their fathers. Positive out- 
comes of fathers’ playful interactions can 
be seen in the school years where 
researchers find that “popular children 
have fathers who are able to sustain phys- 
ical play for longer periods and use less 
directive or coercive tactics.”’ 

Fathers appear to play an important 
role in helping children learn to regulate 
their own emotionality, and understand 
and communicate emotional feelings with 
others. This important connection with a 
child’s emotionality is seen again in ado- 
lescence when fathers, more often than 
mothers, nurture the teenager’s quest for 
independence. Lasting effects of positive 
interactions between children and their 
fathers were noted in a twenty-six year 
follow-up of a child-rearing study that 
found the “most powerful predictor of 
empathy in adulthood was paternal child- 
rearing involvement at age five.”‘“ 

Children raised without fathers are at 
risk for socialization problems, although 
these problems vary across groups of chil- 
dren. “ Problems are more pronounced 
among white than black children, and 
among boys than girls. In school settings 
girls from father-absent homes are more 
likely to have difficulty getting along with 
peers and paying attention, and to cheat 
and lie. Likewise, boys from father- absent 
homes are more liable to be disobedient, 
unpopular, have friends who are deviant, 
and be sad and depressed. In her book The 
Trouble with Boys. Angela Phillips agrees 


that sons seem particularly vulnerable 
when raised without fathers. She speculates 
that perhaps mothers who are divorced 
find it more difficult to teach their sons 
about the “goodness” of being a male.'* 

Achievement is another important area 
of paternal influence. In Phillips’ study of 
how fathers’ involvement affects boys, she 
notes that high achieving boys are more 
often those who have an opportunity to 
spend an average of two or more hours a 
day with their fathers.*^ Her studies also 
show that the achievement of boys from 
working-class families is more adversely 
affected by a father’s absence than that of 
their middle-class peers. 

In Parke’s review of research studies 
on achievement, he notes that children 
from single-parent homes often appear to 
suffer academically. They are at greater 
risk to drop out of high school and have 
lower test scores and grade point averages, 
poorer attendance, and lower e.xpectations 
concerning college attendance. Parke com- 
ments that, as with socialization, a father’s 
presence has differential effects on boys 
and girls. Boy babies who are raised with- 
out their fathers spent less time e.xploring 
and examining new objects than those 
raised with their fathers. Girl babies bene- 
fit from the verbal stimulation that accom- 
panies play with their fathers. Both boys 
and girls who had an opportunity to play 
with fathers who were skilled playmates 
showed evidence of enhanced cognitive 
development. As children continue 
through school, the achievement of girls is 
related to their father’s friendliness to 
both daughter and mother, and to the 
father's support of his daughter’s auton- 
omy and competitiveness. The highest 
achieving boys are those with fathers who 
are nurturing and who exercise appropri- 
ate control (vs. hostility).'" 


Involvement with Children 
Benefits Fathers 


Successful experiences in fathering have 
positive effects upon men as well as for 
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their children. As with children, these 
effects differ from one man to another; the 
effects of fathering on men vary across 
cultures and various ages of fathers. In 
spite of these variations, however, there 
are similarities in the contributions father* 
ing makes to men’s lives. In our review of 
this literature, we note three particular 
areas of men’s development enhanced by 
good fathering experiences: emotional 
support and growth, maturing of direc- 
tion/purpose in life, and increased feelings 
of generativity. 

The emotional aspects of successful 
family life are often an important resource 
for fathers, as a sense of community and 
close affiliation grow scarce in the world 
of work. Emotional engagement and com* 
petency in interaction go hand*in*hand as 
men learn to father their children. Goal 
setting for one’s children is based on the 
belief in one’s own competence to nurture 
those goals. 

In Fathering, Parke cites the “enhance* 
ment of generativity” as one of the signif- 
icant ways that fathering contributes to 
men’s development. He defines generativ* 
ity in terms of a person caring about and 
engaging in activities that will improve 
the outlook for future generations.*' 
Wallerstein and Blakeslee noted this as a 
real loss among the divorced fathers they 
interviewed. These fathers sensed their 
own personal generational continuity 
was diminished as they lost contact with 
their children.*^ In their studies of fami* 
lies who were strengthened by parent* 
hood, Belsky and Kelly write that babies 
can create a “new sense of family,” and 
that children often bring people closer to 
their own parents, creating feelings of 
generational continuity.*' 

Considering the many ways in which 
involvement in fathering benefits men as 
well as their children, it seems appropriate 
to support programs that strengthen posi- 
tive fathering. Such programs are bound to 
foster growth that is both mutual and 
interactive, and affects the whole family. 


Timeliness for Supporting 
Fathering 

The second half of the twentieth century 
has brought many changes in our society. 
Among the more radical are changes in 
family life. The longstanding historical 
roles of mothers and fathers within fami* 
lies continue to change for each genera* 
tion, as more mothers go to work, children 
are enrolled in group child*care programs, 
and fathers and mothers share their once 
separate family roles. The disruptions 
caused by these changes often add stress 
to the lives of parents and children alike 
as parents struggle to define their new 
roles and develop skills in performing 
them. In their study. The Transition to 
Parenthood, Belsky and Kelly comment on 
the “quiet heroism of everyday parenting,” 
noting that society gives very little support 
or acknowledgment for the selflessness 
required in becoming a good parent.** 

For today’s fathers, the everyday stress 
of learning to be a good parent is often 
complicated by the evolving changes in 
fathers’ roles. Some of these changes are 
clearly evident, such as the move toward 
more equal sharing of child-care and 
household tasks between fathers and 
mothers, and the growing numbers of 
fathers who do not reside with their chil- 
dren. Some are less apparent, such as the 
changing expectation that fathers should 
provide developmental guidance to their 
daughters as well as their sons. (In the 
past families were larger and fathers 
tended to focus their child-rearing energies 
exclusively toward their sons.) Yet with 
these new demands, the historical prece- 
dence that men should primarily be good 
providers, and in doing so be easily able 
to separate responsibilities at home from 
those at work, are accentuated when a 
man becomes a father.*'’ 

Today's father is surely experiencing a 
pull between his traditional and modern 
roles, and is often without noteworthy role 
models on which he can base his parent- 
ing. Successful fathers typically report that 


they are not replicas of their own fathers 
or of other fathers they know, but rather 
they are using a patchwork approach and 
trying to put together their own idea of a 
good father.'® Constructing this new father 
image against the powerful forces of tradi- 
tional fathering is a difficult task, and we 
ought to expect that these new roles will 
be “fragile.”'* 

As today’s society presents challenges 
for fathers, it also should provide support 
for men setting out to challenge tradi- 
tional forces and design new roles. Too 
often, where that support is lacking, we 
see men retreat from their father roles, 
and the benefits of fathering are lost to 
children as well as to their fathers. Based 
on his research of vulnerable children and 
the kinds of involvement that can buffer 
them, Richard Weissbourd calls on com- 
munity members and organizations to 
begin now to “engage fathers and other 
men in children’s lives.”’’ 

Libraries, Literacy, and 
Fathering 

Public libraries and library media centers 
in schools have long endeavored to 
involve parents in their children’s literacy 
learning, so the emphasis on fathers is 
merely an extension of a well-explored 
path. Yet it is important to consider why 
this library and literacy path is especially 
useful in engaging fathers in their chil- 
dren's lives. Let's consider three important 
aspects of such a partnership. 

First, reading aloud as an activity 
seems to be a good prescription for devel- 
oping fathers' new roles. The very image 
of children and parents reading together 
conjures a relaxed, quiet activity that is 
indeed a break from the hectic routine or 
many families daily lives. Palfrey’s experi 
ences in child health care led her to con- 
clude that families who are constantly "on 
the go" may negatively impact their chil- 
dren s development. Fatigue is more likely 
in these families, and little quiet relaxed 
time is spent together.*' For lathers speciri- 
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cally, storybook reading, and the 
inevitable discussions it inspires, provides 
an opportunity for fathers to become 
involved in their children's, and their own, 
sensitive and empathic responses. These 
are the kinds of experiences that Parke 
contends modern men need to develop as 
they interact with their children.'" They 
build an attachment to one's child that 
Belsky and Kelly identified as a step 
toward becoming a more knowledgeable 
parent.-’ Through these kinds of interac- 
tions, parents build intimate relationships 
with their children that are grounded in 
real knowledge of each other's feelings, 
thoughts, and behaviors. Both Parke and 
Phillips note that even when fathers are 
involved with their children, their mode of 
interaction is often more physical and 
playful than verbal.-'* In fact, many high 
frequency father-child activities, such as 
fishing, playing with computers, and 
watching television, require very little 
conversation at all. Linking fathers to their 
children s literacy experiences, then, 
would broaden traditional father-child 
relationships in ways more akin to the 
newer roles required by today’s fathering. 

Second, literacy activities, especially 
reading aloud, can be viewed as an excel- 
lent resource for fathers and fathers-to-be 
as they search for guidance in defining 
their own ideas about fathering. Last fall, a 
friend of ours who teaches a freshman 
composition course in Sara's college asked 
her students to write an essay about how 
they believe that their lives would be dif- 
ferent from their parents' lives. Although 
short on specifics, the overwhelming major- 
ity of her students, both male and female, 
wrote that they intended to spend more 
time with their children than their parents 
had with them. Certainly, characters and 
incidences in stories help all readers define 
parameters as well as specific facets about 
who they might want to be, and how they 
might hope to behave as they travel 
through life. And young men are indeed 
searching for this kind of information, as 
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we saw earlier in Parke's description of 
fathers who were patching together their 
own ideas of good fathering. 

In his report for the Carnegie 
Corporation, Today’s Children, Da\id 
Hamburg writes about adolescent parents, 
and reminds us how unfortunate it is that 
adolescents’ role models are largely chosen 
from the media or their peers. He urges us 
to. consider that “one of the most impor- 
tant things we can do for adolescents is 
give them a clearer view of constructive 
adult roles and what it means to be a 
respected adult. ’-' The best role models, of 
course, are those people with whom we 
have close relationships, but images from 
literature can support and provide alterna- 
tives to our personal experiences. For 
example, the reading of a story in which a 
father is able to repress his own feelings 
of frustration to cheer up his child pro- 
vides a fine example to emulate for both 
the boy listener and the man who is read- 
ing. We can't assume that just any random 
selection of fine children’s literature will 
provide appropriate male role models, but 
taking the time to choose carefully will 
provide excellent resources for males who 
are defining who they want to become in 
their children’s lives.-® In this time of 
remarkable Internet growth, it is worth 
remembering that books are still readily 
available, highly portable, and relatively 
inexpensive. 

Finally, the library is an ideal commu- 
nity partner in supporting parenting. 
Researchers and child ad\ocates who are 
concerned with improving the welfare of 
children in the United States recognize 
that communitywide efforts must be made. 
It is not enough to focus intervention 
within any one agency such as public 
schools or social welfare organizations. 
While researchers recommend the creation 
of Family Support Centers within commu- 
nities, they also note the diversity of 
today s communities, and that across any 
day, families interact with a number of 
community agencies and representatives.-^ 



In Starting Points: Meeting the Needs of 
Our Youngest Children, the Carnegie 
Corporation's task force states that “the 
problems facing our youngest children and 
their families cannot be solved entirely 
through governmental programs and busi- 
ness initiatives.’’ Rather we must mobilize 
whole communities to support children 
and families.-" The task force's call to 
action includes four recommendations, 
which the authors say are vital for improv- 
ing our children's welfare. Our linking of 
fathers, literacy, and libraries fits easily 
within two of these recommendations: the 
first goal of “Promoting Responsible 
Parenthood” and the fourth goal of 
“Mobilizing Communities to Support 
Young Children and Their Families.” Our 
focus on fathering as a particular type of 
parenting reflects the literature on father- 
ing today in which “fathers are increas- 
ingly viewed as appropriate targets of 
institutional assistance. This type of insti- 
tutional backing is necessary in light of 
the fact that fathers may need dispropor- 
tionate support to maximize their poten- 
tial for involvement.""’ 

Historically, libraries have served the 
diverse needs of children and their fami- 
lies, from the teaching of English to immi- 
grant families in the nineteenth century to 
the ongoing provision of literacy activities 
for young children wherever they may 
spend their days-Head Start, home, 
preschool, daycare, after-school programs. 
We envision libraries supporting fathers as 
parents through activities such as: choos- 
ing and highlighting literature that is 
especially appropriate for fathers to share 
with their children, acquiring and making 
visible resource material related to father- 
ing, encouraging read-aloud programs that 
involve fathers and other male role models 
in the community, encouraging fathers and 
other male role models to assist in chil- 
dren’s literacy learning programs, and 
making certain that young males are 
exposed to literature that includes appro- 
priate male role models. 
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'we also need to remember that one of 
a father’s or mother’s most important 
roles, as with any twO'plus parent family, 
is supporting the other adult in his or her 
parenting. Therefore, we also must encour- 
age persons in charge of adult program- 
ming in our schools and public libraries to 
be sensitive to the needs of those who 
parent without that support, most often 
single mothers. • 
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Why Share Books With Babies 

• Reading provides an outlet for parent and baby to spend time together and 

bond in a loving way. 

• Babies can recognize parents’ voices from birth and they feel secure knowing 

the parent is near and speaking to them. 

• Reading provides an opportunity for babies to respond positively to parents’ 

voices and babies may begin to imitate the parent. 

• Reading to a baby begins the process of nurturing a love for books and reading. 

• Reading provides a baby with rich language experiences. 

• A baby understands simple words at eight to nine months of age. 

• A baby is attracted to different sounds and gradually the baby attaches meaning 

to the sounds. 

• Books provide visual stimulation for the baby. 

• Books provide a way for a baby to develop vision by focusing on objects. 

• Reading to a baby stimulates the baby’s brain development. 

• Reading provides babies with their first literacy experiences. 

• Early experiences with books are linked to a child’s later success in learning to 

read. 
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How To Share Books With Babies 


• Share cloth books or board (heavy cardboard) books with rounded (not pointed 

edges). 

• Pick books with bright primary colors or books that have definite contrasts 

between dark and light. 

• Pick books that depict objects familiar to babies, one object per page. After 

naming the object, talk about it in a sentence if possible. 

• Pick some books that show faces of various ages and ethnic groups. 

• Pick some books that can be touched or that have different textures to touch and 

feel. 

• Pick some books that are interactive and that allow babies to insert fingers or 

hands through holes. 

• Do not force reading on babies if they are unhappy and clearly do not want to 

be involved. Pick a quiet time when sharing is a pleasant experience. 

• Share nursery rhymes, lullabies and songs with babies. 

• Book reading should take place several times during the day, even if it is only 

short periods of time. 

• Pick books you like and share them enthusiastically! Use different voices and 

sounds. 
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Books For Babies 


Carlstrom, Nancy White. Jesse Bear’s Tra-La Tub. New York; Macmillan, 1994. 
Also, Jesse Bear’s Tum-Tum Tickle; Jesse Bear’s Yum-Yum Crumble’, 
and Jesse Bear’s Wiggle-Jiggle Jump-Up. 

Chorao, Kay. Bafcy’s Lap Boo^. New York: Dutton, 1991. 4 ' , . 

Cole, Joanna, and Stephanie Calmenson, comps. Pat-A-Cake and Other Play 
, jRAy/nes. New York: Morrow Junior, 1992. 

Cousins, Lucy. Pet Animals. New York: Tambourine, 1990. Also, Country 
Animals’, Farm Animals’, and Garden Animals. 

Cousins, Lucy. Little Miss Muffet and other Nursery Rhymes. New York: Dutton, 
1997. Also, Wee Willie Winkie and Other Nursery Rhymes. 

Cousins, Lacy .Teddy in the House. Cambridge: Candlewick Press, 1992. Also, 
Hen on the Farm’, Flower in the Garden’, and Kite in the Park, (cloth 
books) 

dePaola, Tomie, Tomie. Tomie’s Little Mother Goose. New York: G.P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1997. (board book) 

Goennel, Heidi. It’s My World: What I Eat. New York: Tambourine, 1995. Also 
It’s My World: What I See; and It’s My World: Where I Live. 

Hawkins, Colin, and Jacqui Hawkins. Here’s A Happy Elephant. Cambridge, 
MA.: Candlewick Press, 1996. Also Here’s a Happy Kitten; Here’s A 
Happy Pig; and Here’s a Happy Puppy. 

Hill, Eric. Clothes. New York: Putnam, 1993. Also, Animals; Home; and Play. 
(cloth books) 

Hoban, Tana. Red, Blue, Yellow Shoe. New York: Greenwillow, 1986. Also, 1,2,3 
and What is It? 

Hoban, Tana. White on Black. New York: Greenwillow, 1993. Also, Black on 
White; Negro en Blanco; Blanco en Negro; What is That; and Who 
Are They? 

Hudson, Cheryl Willis. Animal Sounds for Baby. New York: Scholastic, 1995. 
Also, Good Morning Baby and Good Night Baby. 

Isadora, Rachel. I See. Also, I Hear. New York: Greenwillow, 1985. 

Johnson, Audean. Soft as a Kitten: Things to Touch and Feel, See and Sniff. New 
York: Random, 1982. 
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Kemp, Moira, illus. This Little Piggy. New York; Lodestar, 1990. Also, Hey Diddle 
Diddle', Hickory Dickory, Dock', and Baa, Boa, Black Sheep. 

Kunhardt, Dorothy. Pat the Bunny. Racine, WI.: Western, 1987. Also, Pat the 
Puppy. 

Lacome, Julie. Garden. Cambridge, MA.; Candlewick Press, 1992. Also, 
Seashore. 

Opie, Iona, ed. My Very First Mother Goose. Candlewick, 1996. 

Ormerod, Jan. 101 Things to Do With a Baby. New York: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 
1984. 

Ormerod, Jan. To Baby With Love. New York: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 1994. 

Oxenbury, Helen. I Can. Cambridge, MA.: Candlewick Press, 1995. Also, I Hear; 
I See; and I Touch. 

Oxenbury, Helen. Dressing. New York: Little Simon, 1995. Also Family; Friends; 
3 oadi Playing. 

Parker, Ant. It’s Bathtime. San Diego:Red Wagon Books (Harcourt Brace), 1996. 
Also, It’s Bedtime; It’s Playtime and It’s Snacktime. 

Pragofif, Fiona. It’s Fun to Be One. New York; Aladdin, 1993. 

Ra, Carol, comp. Trot, Trot to Boston. New York: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Books, 
1987. 

Ricklen, Neil. Baby’s Home. New York: Little Simon, 1996. (Super Chubby Series). 
Also, Baby Outside; Baby’s Big and Little; Baby’s Christmas; Baby’s 
. Colors; Mommy and Me; Daddy and Me; and Baby’s Friends. Also in 
Spanish. 

Schlein, Miriam. Sleep Safe, Little Whale. New York: Greenwillow, 1997. 

Steptoe, John. Baby Says. New York: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 1988. 

Wattenberg, Jane. Mrs. Mustard’s Baby Faces. San Francisco: Chronicle, 1989. 

Yolen, Jane, ed. The Lap-Time Song and Play Book. San Diego: Harcourt Brace, 
1989. 

Zimm. (Robert Zimmerman) Oooh Oooh Moo. New York; HarperFestival, 1996. 
Also, Ba Ba Ha Ha. 
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Why Share Books With Toddlers 

• Reading provides a way for the parent and toddler to spend time together and 
bond in a loving way. 

• Reading to toddlers nurtures a love for books and reading. 

• A parent who loves books and loves to read is an excellent role model for a 
toddler. ■ 

• Early literature experiences with toddlers builds a foundation for literacy. 

V . 

• Toddlers learn about book-handling and how to turn pages of books when being 
read to regularly. They also develop their first concepts of print. These skills are 
first steps for literacy. 

• Early experiences with books are hnked to a child’s later success in learning to 
read. 

• Reading provides toddlers with rich language experiences. 

• Sharing books with toddlers provides opportunities for the child to participate 
verbally through repetition of words and phrases. 

• Sharing picture books provides toddlers with some of their first experiences 
with different types of art and the expression of story through art. 
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How To Share Books With Toddlers 

• Use board (heavy cardboard) books with rounded (not pointed edges) until 
books with paper pages can be shared. 

• Select books with bright colors and subjects famihar to your child’s world such 
as families, animals, typical activities like dressing or feeding oneself; of basic 
concepts such as colors, ABC’s, or counting books (not to teach these skills 
however, rather for enjoyment) ; 

. • Pick texts that contain sound, recurring words, rhythm, or rhyme 

• Furnish books that provide tactile experiences such as flaps to raise, surfaces to 
touch, finger holes to poke fingers through, or peek-a-boo books (books with 
circles or shapes cut out of a page that child can peek through) 

• Encourage your toddler to participate by talking or making sounds or doing 
motions 

• Share nursery rhymes and songs 

• Have the child help turn the pages and select books to be read 

• Read simple, short books several times a day, due to limited attention span 

• Pick books you like and share them enthusiastically! Use different voices and 


sounds. 


■ ' Books For Toddlers 

Ahlberg, Janet. Peek-A-Boo. New York: Viking. 1990. ; 

Baker, Keith. Big Fat Hen. San Diego: Red Wagon, 1997. (Board Book). 

Bang, Molly. Ten, Nine, Eight. New York: Tupelo, 1996. (Board Book). 

Beall, Pamela Conn, and Susan Hagen Nipp. Wee Sing Farm Anirnals. Los 
Angeles, Price Stem Sloan, 1996. Also Wee Sing Toys; Wee Sing 
-Wheels; andi Wee Sign Baby Band. . ' 

Brown, Margaret Wise. Goodnight Moon. New York: HarperCollins, 1947. Also 
board book version, 1993. 

Carle, Eric. The Very Busy Spider. New York: Philomel, 1984. 

Carle, Eric. From Head to Toe. New York: HarperCollins, 1997. 

Carlstrom, Nancy. Jesse Bear, What Will You Wear'? Simon & Schuster, 1986. 

de Paola, Tomie. Mice Squeak, We Speak. New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 1997. 

Fleming, Denise. Barnyard Banter. New York:Holt, 1994. 

Fox, Mem. Time for Bed. San Diego: Harcoiirt Brace, 1993. 

Griego, Margo C. Tortillitas Para Mama: And Other Nursery Rhymes, Spanish 
and English. New York: Henry Holt, 1981. 

Hague, Michael. Teddy Bear Teddy Bear. New York: Tupelo, 1997. (Board Book). 

Hale, Sarah J. Mary Had a Little Lamb. New York: Scholastic, 1990. 

Hill, Eric. Where’s Spot? New York: Putnam, 1980. 

Hudson, Cheryl Willis, and Bemette G. Ford. Bright Eyes, Brown Skin. Orange, 
N.J.: Just Us Books, 1990. 

Jonas, Ann . When You Were a Baby. New York: Greenwillow, 1991. 

Martin, Bill. Here Are My Hands. New York: Henry Holt, 1985. 

Moore, Dessie, & Chevelle Moore. Good Morning. New York: HarperCollins, 1994. 
Also, Getting Dressed; Good Night; and Let’s Pretend. 

Martin, Bill. Brown Bear, Brown Bear, What Do You See? New York: Henry Holt, 
1996. (Board Book Version) 


Newcome/ Zita/ ToddZer^^ Cambridge, MA.: Candlewick Press, 1996. : ■ ' 

Ormerod, Jan. Come Back, jRTitteTis. New York: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 1992. 
Mso, Come Back, Puppies: ~ 

Pragoff, Fiona. It’s Fun to Be Two. New York: Aladdin, 1993. ; 

Stickland, Paul. One Bear, One Dog. New York: Dutton, 1997. ■ ' - /; 

Tafuri, Nancy. Early Morning in the Bam. New York: Greenwiilow,'1983. : ' 

Tafuri, Nancy. Have You Seen My Duckling^ New York: Greenmllow, 1984. 

Young, Ruth. GoZden Bear! New York: Viking, 1992. ‘ 

: Williams, Vera. “More, More More” Said the, Baby.' New York: Greenwillow, 

, ■.1990.\;-' -- • ... ■ 

Wood, Jakki. Moo, Moo, Brown Cow. San Diego: Red Wagon, 1996. (board book) 
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Why Share Rhymes With Babies 


• Rhymes can be a baby’s first introduction to literature. 

• Reading rhymes to baby begins the reading habit and introduces babies to the 
pleasures of reading. 

• It is important to talk to your baby. Sharing rhymes is one good way of sharing 
language with your child. 

• Rhymes provide an opportunity for you to play with your baby - babies can be 
directly involved. 

• Rhymes do not need to make sense to babies - they will simply enjoy the sound 
of the words. 

• Sharing rhymes can establish a pleasurable bond between you and your baby. 

• You can share rhymes with babies any time of the day. 

• If your baby is tired, use less active rhymes or less active motions. 

• There are different types of rhymes - fmger/hand rhymes, toe/foot rhymes, 
tickle/touch rhymes, and bounce/lift rhymes - use a variety of rhymes 

at different times. 
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Rhymes for Babies 


Pat-A-Cake 

Pat-a-cake 
Pat-a-cake 
Baker’s Man. 

Bake me a cake 
As fast as you can. 
RoUit 
And pat it 

And mark it with a “B” 
And put it in the oven 
For baby and me. 


Clap baby’s hands 


Roll baby’s hands 

Pat hands twice 

Make a "B” on baby’s chest 

Pat baby’s tummy 


This Little Pi2gV 

This little piggy went to market 
This httle piggy stayed home 
This little piggy had roast beef 
This little piggy had none. 

And this little piggy cried 
Wee, wee, wee. 

All the way home. 

(Starting with the big toe, touch one toe at a time holding onto the toe while 
saying each line until reaching the last little toe. Wiggle it while saying the last 
two lines and then gently touch the bottom of the foot.) 

Ten Little Fingers 

Ten little fingers 
Dance and play. 

Ten little fingers 
Wiggle all day. 

Ten little toes 
Dance and play 
Ten little toes 
Wiggle all day. 
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Wiggle baby’s fingers 


Wiggle baby’s toes 
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Ride A Cock-Horse 


Ride a cock-horse Bounce baby on knee facing you 

To Banbury Cross 
To see a fine lady 
Upon a white horse. 

With rings on her fingers Wiggle baby’s fingers 

And bells on her toes Wiggle baby’s toes 

She shall have music Bounce baby on knees again 

Wherever she goes. 

Shoe the Little Horse 

Shoe the little horse 
Shoe the little mare 
Here a nail 
There a nail 
But pony goes bare. 

Hot Cross Buns 

Hot cross buns 
Hot cross buns 
One a penny 
Two a penny 
Hot cross buns. 

If you have no daughters 
Give them to your sons 
One a penny 
Two a penny 
Hot cross buns. 


Le g Over Leg 

Leg over leg 
Dog went to Dover 
He came to a wall 
Jump! He went over. 

(Cross your legs and sit baby on your ankle. Bounce baby to rhythm, lifting leg 
up on “Jump ’’ OR Bounce baby on knees and lift on “Jump. ’’) 


Hold baby’s hands 
And clap together 
Swing hands left 
Swing hands right 
Clap hands together again 
Pull hands back to chest 
Pull hands out again 
Swing hands left 
Swing hands right 
Clap hands together again. 


Pat bottom of left foot 
Pat bottom of right foot 
Gently tickle left foot 
Gently tickle right foot 
Wiggle both feet 
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Fenv. Meenv. Minv Mo 


Eeny, meeny, miny mo 
Catch a piggy by his toe. 

If he hollers let him go 
Eeny, meeny, miny mo. 

(On first line, starting with little toe, wiggle one toe at a time until you have 
wiggled all four toes. On the second and third lines, wiggle the big toe. On the 
last line, wiggle your way back down to the little toe again.) 

Eve Winker. Tom Tinker 


Eye Winker 

Touch one eyelid gently 

Tome Tinker 

Touch other eyelid gently 

Nose Dropper 

Touch nose 

Mouth Eater 

Touch mouth 

Chin Chopper 

Touch chin 

Chin Chopper Chin. 

Tickle gently under chin 


To Market. To Market 


To market, to market 
To buy a fat pig; 

Home again, home again 
Jiggety jig. 

To market, to market. 

To buy a fat hog; 

Home again, home again 
Jiggety jog. 

(Bounce baby gently on knees. You can also swing the baby while bouncing. On 
last line of each verse, lift baby up.) 

Knock On The Door 

Knock on the door Knock on baby’s forehead 

Ring the bell Gently push nose 

Walk right in Tickle fingers on baby ’s mouth 

Uh-oh I fell! Tickle fingers straight down from mouth 

and tickle stomach. 
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One Little Pieev 


One little piggy 
Two little piggy 
Tnree little piggy 
Four, 

But don’t forget big piggy 
That makes one more! 

(Starting at little toe, wiggle each toe in turn until you reach the big toe) 


Two Little Eves 


Two little eyes 
To look around 
Two little ears 
To hear each sound 
One little nose 
That smells what’s sweet 
One little mouth 
That likes to eat. 


Point to baby’s eyes 
Wiggle baby’s ears 
Wiggle baby’s nose 
Wiggle baby’s mouth 


Ten Little Fingers 
Ten little fingers 

Dance and play Wiggle baby ’s fingers 

Ten little fingers 
Wiggle all day. 

Ten little toes 

Dance and play Wiggle baby ’s toes 

Ten little toes 
Wiggle aU day. 


These Are Baby’s Fingers 


These are baby’s fingers 
These are baby’s toes 
This is baby’s tummy button 
Round and round it goes. 


Touch fingers 
Touch toes 
Point to belly button 

Make circles on tummy around belly button 
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Round and Round The Garden 


Round and round the garden 

Goes the teddy bear 

One step 

Two steps 

Tickle under there! 


Trot Trot to Boston 

Trot, trot to Boston 
Trot, trot to Lynn, 

Watch out baby 
■ Or you’ll fall in! 

(On last line, open your legs and 


Make circles with your finger 
on baby’s palm 
Climb up arm 

Tickle lightly under the arm 


baby fall in!) 


I Like Little Pussv 


I like little pussy. 

Her coat is so warm. 
And if I don’t hurt her 
She’ll do me no harm. 

Stroke baby’s head 

So I do not pull her tail 
Or drive her away 
But pussy and I 
Very gently play. 

Gently tug baby’s ear 

Flick fingers across baby’s nose 

Tickle fingers on baby ’s cheek 

I Saw a Little Bird 


I saw a little bird 
Go hop, hop, hop. 

I told the little bird 
To stop, stop, stop. 

I went to the window 
To say “How do you do?” 
But he shook his little tail 
And away he flew. 

Holding baby on lap, bounce on knee 
for each hop 

Clap baby’s hand together for stop 

Wave hello with baby ’s hands 

Move baby’s arms like bird flapping wings 
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Songs For Babies 


Rock-A-Bye Baby 

Rock-A-Bye baby, 

On the tree top, 

When the wind blows. 

The cradle will rock. 

When the bough breaks. 
The cradle will fall. 

And down will come baby. 
Cradle and all. 

Eensv Weensv Spider 


Eensy weensy spider 
Climbed up the water spout. 
Down came the rain 
And washed to spider out. 
Out came the sun 
And dried up all the rain 
And the eensy weensy spider 
Climbed up the spout again. 


Twinkle Twinkle Little Star 


Twinkle, twinkle little star 
How I wonder what you are. 
Up above the world so high. 
Like a diamond in the sky. 
Twinkle, twinkle little star. 
How I wonder what you are. 

Ring Around The Rosie 

Ring around the rosie 
Pocket full of posies. 

Ashes, ashes. 

We all fall down! 
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Tt^s Raining. It^s Pouring 


It’s raining, it’s pouring 
The old man is snoring. 

He bumped his head 
On top of the bed 

And couldn’t get up in the morning. 

Mary Had A Little Lamb 

Mary had a little lamb 
Little lamb, little lamb 
Mary had a little lamb 
Its fleece was white as snow. 

And everywhere that Mary went 
Mary went, Mary went. 

And everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go. 

Baa Baa Black Sheep 

Baa baa black sheep 
Have you any wool. 

Yes sir, yes sir. 

Three bags full. 

One for the master 
One for the dame 
One for the little girl 
Who lives down the lane. 

Baa baa black sheep 
Have you any wool 
Yes sir, yes sir. 

Three bags full. 

Where Oh Where Has Mv Little Po2 Gone 

Oh where, oh where, has my little dog gone? 

Oh where, oh where can he be? 

With his ears cut short and his tail cut long. 

Oh where, oh where can he be? 


Hickory Dickorv Dock 


Hickory dickory dock 
The mouse ran up the clock. 

The clock struck one, 

The mouse ran down, 

Hickory, dickory, dock. 

T^m A Little Teapot 

I’m a little teapot 
Short and stout. 

Here is my handle 
And here is my spout. 

When I get my steam up 
Hear me shout! 

Just tip me over 
And pour me out. 

Row Row Row Your Boat 

Row, row, row your boat 
Gently down the stream 
Merrily, merrily, merrily, merrily. 

Life is but a dream. 

Where is Thumbkin? 

Where is thumbkin, where is thumbkin? 

Here I am. Here I am. 

How are you this morning? Very well I thank you 
Run and hide. Run and hide. 

Pop Goes the Weasel 

All around the cobbler’ s bench 
The monkey chased the weasel. 

The monkey thought it was all in fun. 

Pop! goes the weasel. 

A penny for a spool of thread, 

A penny for a needle. 

That’ s the way the money goes. 

Pop! goes the weasel. 


This Old Man 


This old man, he played one, 

He played knick knack on my thumb. 

With a knick knack, paddy whack 
Give the dog a bone. 

This old man came rolling home. 

This old man, he played two. 

He played knick knack on my shoe... 

This old man, he played three. 

He played knick knack on my knee... 

This old man, he played four. 

He played knick knack on my door... 

This old man, he played five. 

He played knick knack on my hive... 

This old man, he played six. 

He played knick Imack on my sticks... 

This old man, he played seven. 

He played knick knack all the way to heaven... 

This old man, he played eight. 

He played knick knack on my gate... 

This old man, he played nine. 

He played knick knack on my spine... 

This old man, he played ten. 

He played knick knack all over again... 


The Bear Went Over the Mountain 

The bear went over the mountain. 

The bear went over the mountain. 

The bear went over the mountain. 

To see what he could see. 

To see what he could see. 

To see what he could see. 


The bear went over the mountain, 

The bear went over the mountain, 

The bear went over the mountain. 

To see what he could see. 

And what do you think he saw(spoken) 

The other side of the mountain. 

The other side of the mountain, 

The other side of the mountain. 

Is all that he did see. 

So the bear went down the mountain. 
The bear went down the mountain. 
The bear went down the mountain. 
Very happily. 


Hush Little Baby 

Hush little baby, don’t say a word. 

Papa’s going to buy you a mockingbird. 

And if that mockingbird don’t sing, 

Papa’s going to buy you a diamond ring. 

And if that diamond ring turns to brass. 

Papa’s going to buy you a looking glass. 

And if that looking glass gets broke. 

Paps going to buy you a billy goat. 

And if that billy goat won’t pull 
Papa’ s going to buy you a cart and bull. 

And if that cart and bull turn over. 

Papa’s going to buy you a dog named Rover. 

And if that dog named Rover won’t bark. 
Papa’s going to buy you a horse and cart. 

And if that horse and cart fall down. 

You’ll still be the sweetest little baby in town. 


Musical Cassettes For Babies 

Prepared by: 

Gail Zachariah, Member Services Representative 
Ohio Valley Area Libraries 
252 W. 13th Street; Wellston, OH. 45692 

Lullabies 

Ballingham, Pamela. Earth Mother Lullabies from Around the World. 3 
volumes. Earth Mother Productions. 

Bartels, Joanie. Lullaby Magic and Lullaby Magic II. Discovery Music. 

Bessette, Mimi. Lullabies of Broadway. Music for Little People. 

Brand, Oscar and Pete Seeger. Golden Slumbers: Lullabies from Near and 
Far. Caedmon Records. 

Buchman, Rachel. Baby and Me. Gentle Wind. 

Crosse, Jon. Lullabies Go Jazz: Sweet Sounds for Sweet Dreams. Jazz Cat 
Productions. 

Herdman, Priscilla. Star Dreamer: Nightsongs and Lullabies. Alcazar. 

Kaldor, Connie. Lullaby Berceuse. Music for Little People. 

Lind, Jennifer. Blanket Bay Lullabies. PepperJelly Publishing. 

Louchard, Ric. G’Night Wolfgang: Classical Piano Solos for Bedtime. 
Music for Little People. 

Roth, Kevin. Lullabies for Little Dreamers. Random House. 

Sprout, Jonathan. Lullabies for a New Age. Jonathan Sprout Records. 

Various Artists. Daddies Sing Goodnight. Music for Little People. 

Various Artists. Disney Babies: Lullaby. Disney. 

Various Artists. ‘Til Their Eyes Shine: The Lullaby Album. CBS. 

Various Artists. The World Sings Goodnight. Volume I and II. Silver 
Wave Records. 
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other Musical Recordings 


Bartels, Joanie. Morning Magic. Discovery Music. 

Beall, Pamela Conn. Wee Sing for Baby. Price Stem Sloan. 

Beall, Pamela Conn. Wee Sing Nursery Rhymes and Lullabies. Price Stem. 
Buchman, Rachel. Hello Everybody! A Gentle Wind. 

Feierabend, John. Music for Very Little People: 50 Playful Activities 
for Infants and Toddlers. Boosey & Hawkes. 

Guthrie, Woody. Nursery Days. Folkways. 

Guthrie, Woody. Songs to Grow on Mother and Child. Folkways. 

Ives, Burl. Best of Burl’s for Boys and Girls. MCA. 

Louchard, Ric. Hey Ludwig: Classical Piano Solos for Playful Times. 
Music for Little People. 

Louchard, Ric. G’Morning Johann: Classical Piano Solos for 
MorningTime. Music for Little People. 

McGrath, Bob. The Baby Record. Golden Music. 

McGrath, Bob. Songs and Games for Toddlers. Golden Music. 

Murray, Anne. There’s A Hippo in My Tub. Capitol. 

Palmer, Hap. Babysongs. Educational Activities. 

Palmer, Hap. More Babysongs. Educational Activities. 

Palmer, Hap. Hap Palmer Sings Classic Nursery Rhymes. Educational 
Activities. 

Raffi. Singable Songs for the Very Young. Troubadour. 

Sharon, Lois & Bram. Mainly Mother Goose. Drive Entertainment. 

All Cassettes Available from Silo Music - 1-800-342-0295 
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T.apsit For Infants 


Opening Song; Good morning to you 

Good morning to you 
Good morning dear baby 
Good morning to you. 

(Sing to tune of “Happy Birthday”) 


Share One or Two Board Books or Cloth Books 


Rhymes: 


Finger/Hand Rhyme 

Pat-a-cake 

Pat-a-cake 

Baker’s man 

Bake me a cake 

As fast as you can. 

Roll it 
And pat it 

And mark it with a “B’ 
And put it in the oven 
For baby and me. 


Pat-A-Cake 

Clap baby’s hands 


Roll baby ’s hands 

Pat hands twice 

Make a “B ” on baby ’s chest 

Pat baby’s tummy 


Toe/Foot Rhyme - Eeny, Meeny, Miny Mo 

Eeny, meeny, miny mo 
Catch a piggy by his toe. 

If he hollers let him go 
Eeny, meeny, miny mo. 

(On first line, starting with little toe, wiggle one toe at a time 
until you have wiggled all four toes. On the second and third 
lines, wiggle the big toe. On the last line, wiggle your way 
back down to the little toe again.) 


Tickle/Touch Rhyme - Eye Winker, Tom Tinker 

Touch one eyelid gently 
Touch other eyelid gently 


Eye Winker 
Tom Tinker 
Nose Dropper 
Mouth Eater 
Chin Chopper 
Chin Chopper Chin. 


Touch nose 
Touch mouth 
Touch chin 

Tickle gently under chin 


Bounce/Lift Rhyme - 

To market, to market 
To buy a fat pig; 

Home again, home again 
Jiggety jig. 


To Market, To Market 


To market, to market. 

To buy a fat hog; 

Home again, home again 
Jiggety jog. 

(Bounce baby gently on knees. You can also swing the baby 
while bouncing. On last line of each verse, lift baby up.) 


Song: 



Hickory Dickorv Dock 


Hickory dickory dock 
The mouse ran up the clock. 
The clock struck one. 

The mouse ran down. 
Hickory, dickory, dock. 


Swing baby ’s arms 

Run fingers up baby ’s arm 

Clap baby’s hands 

Run fingers down baby ’s arm 

Swing baby ’s arms 


Share One or Two Board Books or Cloth Books 


Rhymes: 


Finger/Hand Rhyme - Hot Cross Buns 

Hot cross buns Hold baby ’s hands 

Hot cross buns And clap together 

One a penny Swing hands left 

Two a penny Swing hands right 

Hot cross buns. Clap hands together again 

If you have no daughters Pull hands back to chest 
Give them to your sons Pull hands out again 


One a penny 
Two a penny 
Hot cross buns. 


Swing hands left 
Swing hands right 
Clap hands together again. 
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Closing Song: 


Toe/Foot Rhyme - This Little Piggy 
This little piggy went to market 
This little piggy stayed home 
This little piggy had roast beef 
This little piggy had none. 

And this little piggy cried 
Wee, wee, wee. 

All the way home. 

(Starting with the big toe, touch one toe at a time holding onto 
the toe while saying each line until reaching the last little toe. 
Wiggle it while saying the last two lines and then gently touch 
the bottom of the foot.) 


Tickle/Touch Rhyme - 

Two little eyes 
To look around 
Two little ears 
To hear each sound 
One little nose 
That smells what’s sweet 
One little mouth 
That likes to eat. 


Two Little Eyes 

Point to baby ’s eyes 

Wiggle baby ’s ears 
Wiggle baby ’s nose 
Wiggle baby’s mouth 


Bounce/Lift Rhyme - Trot Trot to Boston 

Trot, trot to Boston 
Trot, trot to Lynn, 

Watch out baby 
Or you’ll fall in! 

(Bounce baby on your knees. On last line, open your legs and 
let baby fall in!) 


Twinkle Twinkle Little Star 


Twinkle, twinkle little star 
How I wonder what you are. 
Up above the world so high. 
Like a diamond in the sky. 
Twinkle, twinkle little star. 
How I wonder what you are, 


TIPS FOR WORKING WITH CHILDREN 
Birth to Three Months 

Personal and Social Skills 

© Smiles in response to adult’s smile 
© Looks at face when spoken to 
© Tells primary caregiver from other adults 
© Startles or cries at loud sudden noises 
© Comforts to soothing sounds 

Suggested activities 
© SMILE at baby 
© Hang a crib mobile 
© SING lullabies to baby 

Language and Understanding Skills 

© Expresses demands with cries and/or other sounds 
© Gurgles and coos 
© Responds to sound of a rattle 

© Shows excitement before feeding and anticipates other familiar events 
• Suggested Activities 

© Talk to baby during feeding, changing, and bathing 
© PROVIDE many different sounds for baby (music, rattles, radio, bell, TV) 

© IMITATE sounds baby makes 
© LISTEN to, WATCH, and allow time to respond 

Physical/Motor Skills 
© Follows bright objects with eyes 
© Looks at object held in hand 
© Attempts to grasp adult’s finger 
© Holds objects for a few seconds 
© Sucks well 

© Lifts head while lying on stomach; Begins to reach toward object 
Suggested Activities 

© Dangle objects in front of baby to watch 
© PROVIDE different textures for baby to feel 
© Place objects in infant’s hand to stimulate grasp 

© While baby is on stomach, dangle bright objects in front of baby to help her lift head 
© HOLD baby in a sitting position so baby begins to hold head steady 
© ENCOURAGE sitting; place infant in corner of couch (supervised) 


TIPS FOR WORKING WITH CHILDREN 
Three to Six Months 

Personal and Social Skills 

jSs Laughs 

❖ Smiles on ovm 

❖ Reaches for familiar people 

❖ Begins choosing toys 

Suggested Activities 

❖ PLAY peek-a-boo with baby 

❖ Let baby look at self in mirror 

SING simple songs with baby and HELP baby do motions with hands to the music 
MASSAGE baby’s arms, back, and legs from top to bottom 

Language and Understanding Skills 

❖ Squeals and laughs and chuckles 

^ Babbles, combines vowel and consonant sounds (e.g., goo, ga) 

Explores objects by putting in mouth 

❖ Experiments by making sounds (e.g., goo ah) 

❖ Begins to respond to own name 

❖ Begins to show likes and dislikes 

I 

Suggested Activities 

^ Shake rattle beside baby’s head (ear) to ENCOURAGE turning toward sound 

❖ Continue to TALK to baby; name objects 

❖ LISTEN for baby’s sounds and IMITATE them; WAIT for baby to respond to your sounds 

Physical/Motor Skills 
Picks up and holds rattle 
Plays with hands at midline 
^ Starts to transfer objects from one hand to the other 
2*5 Brings objects to mouth 

❖ Turns from side to back 

^ Pushes up on arms when on stomach; Holds head upright and steady without support 

❖ Kicks at objects 

Suggested Activities 

Put object in baby’s hand and gently pull it to ENCOURAGE baby to hold onto it 

V HELP baby pick up small, safe objects 

^ Put baby on stomach on a safe surface and dangle fun toys at baby’s head 

V Fasten mobile on crib for baby to kick 


TIPS FOR WORKING WITH CHILDREN 
Six to Nine Months 


Personal and Social Skills 

Smiles at self in mirror 

-> Enjoys hide-n-seek, peek-a-boo, pat-a-cake 
-> Becomes attached to a particular toy or object 
-> Begins to fear strangers 

Suggested Activities 
-> HUG and CUDDLE baby often 
-> SMILE and TALK to baby 
-> PLAY games with baby 

Let baby play in front of a large mirror 

Language and Understanding Skills 
-> Starts imitating sounds; Vocalizes to self when alone 
-> Makes eager sounds for bottle or breast 
-> Uncovers toy that is hidden by cloth 
Knows own name 

Suggested Activities 

oo 

jLOOK at picture book with baby 
-» SING songs with baby 
-» PLAY hide-n-seek with toys under cloth 

Physical/Motor Skills 
Starts to feed self 
Rakes or scoops small objects 
Grasps with small finger 
Sits by self for a short time 
-> Creeps and crawls 

Pulls self to standing on furniture 
Rocks back and forth when on hands and knees 
-» Stands by holding onto furniture, hands, etc. 

Suggested Activities 

-> PROVIDE baby with opportunity to pick up safe foods and feed self 
-> ENCOUKAGE baby to pull up to a standing position 

-> Place a toy out of reach and ENCOURAGE baby to try to get the toy by crawling to it 
-> ALLOW baby to stand ne.xt to furniture 
-> ALLOW lots of room for baby to crawl and e.xplore 


TIPS FOR WORKING WITH CHILDREN 
Nine to Twelve Months 

Personal and Social Skills 

^ Aware of strangers 

^ Tugs at or reaches for adults to get attention 
^ Begins drinking from a cup; Likes or dislikes certain foods 
^ Shows affection 

Suggested Activities 

Have baby sit near the family during meals 
^ PLAY pat-a-cake 

^ HELP baby learn to hold a cup containing small amount of liquid 

^ HUG and KISS baby often; RESPOND with a hug or by talking when baby reaches for you 

Language and Understanding Skills 

i*' Waves bye-bye; Shakes head “no-no” 

^ Responds to “no-no” 

Starts understanding simple questions (“Want more juice?”) 

.iA, Understands familiar words 

looks at pictures in book . 

Suggested Activities 

Make puppet from socks and PRETEND the puppet is “talking” to baby 
READ nursery rhymes and SING songs to baby 
HELP baby look at scrap book 
IDENTIFY objects with names 

Physical/Motor Skills 

^ Holds own bottle; Picks up small objects using thumb and finger 

^ Uses two hands in coordination (picks up cup); Claps hands; Bangs two objects together 
Gets into sitting position from lying down position 
Sits dowTi from standing up position 
Walks with assistance; Stands alone 

Suggested Activities 

oo 

SHOW baby how to stack blocks; PLAY stand up, sit dowTi, lie dovvTi imitation games; 
HELP baby walk 

Let baby PLAY with pots and pans in the kitchen; GIVE baby cereal to feed self 


TIPS FOR WORKING WITH CHILDREN 
Twelve to Eighteen Months 

Personal and Social Skills 

SS Enjoys having people clap 

SS Starts feeling emotions of jealousy, affection, sympathy 

SS Plays chasing and hiding games; Plays ball with an adult 
^ Shows specific wants by gestures and vocalizations 

Suggested Activities 

SS PROVIDE washcloth for child and allow child to care for doll by washing, hugging it 
SZ LET child help undress self 

SS LET child start feeding self with spoon 

SZ Take child on outings 

Language and Understanding Skills 

SZ Names body parts 

^ Points to several objects when named 
SS Follows simple commands 

Suggested Activities 

^ ENCOURAGE child to repeat familiar words 

SS While child is bathing or dressing, NAME body parts and LET child repeat the names 
SS LOOK at a picture book with child and NAME objects in pictures 

Physical/Motor Skills 

^ Feeds self with spoon 

^ Attempts scribbling; Stacks small objects 

^ Builds tower of two blocks 

SS Walks alone; Throws a ball 

SZ Sits in a chair; Improves balance and coordination 

Suggested Activities 

^ PLAY game v\ith smalt blocks; stack, line, knock them down 
SS ENCOURAGE child to draw or scribble with a crayon 
PLAY with bean bags and sponge balls 
^ ENCOURAGE self feeding with spoon 

SS Allow child to walk up stairs 
^ Roll and throw balls 
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TIPS FOR WORKING WITH CHILDREN 
Eighteen to Twenty-four Months 

Personal and Social Skills 

Likes being read to 
Partially feeds self 
Independence grows stronger 
Exhibits curiosity and is “into everything" 

Has special relationship with each parent 

Enjoys playing next to another child (little interaction) 

Suggested Activities 

ENCOURAGE child to dress and undress self 

❖ ENCOURAGE child to pick up and put away toys 

❖ ENCOURAGE child to help with simple household chores 

❖ ENCOURAGE child to use a spoon and fork 

Language and Understanding Skills 

❖ Mcikes simple choices among toys 
Mimics another child’s play 
Begins to ask questions 

Puts two words together; can follow one or two step directions 
■ (^.sks for items by name (e.g., “doll", “ball", “cookie") 

Suggested Activities 

Begin to give simple directions for child to follow 

❖ READ to child 5-10 minutes a day 
Answer child’s questions simply 

Physical/Motor Skills 

❖ Scribbles and imitates simple strokes of crayon 

❖ Takes off socks and shoes purposefully 
Takes things apart and puts them back together 
Jumps with two feet; Moves body in time to music 

❖ Walks up and down stairs with help; Runs; Attempts to kick ball 

Suggested Activities 

Use nesting boxes/cups 

❖ Give child simple puzzles to put together 

❖ Finger-paint with pudding 

❖ PLAY with clay, play dough, brushes, chalk, shaving cream 

❖ SHOW child how to jump, dance 

❖ PLAY “Kick the ball" 


TIPS FOR WORKING WITH CHILDREN 
Twenty-four to Thirty-six Months 


Personal and Social Skills 

© Interacts with other children in simple games 
© Verbalizes toilet needs 

Suggested Activities 

© PRAISE child when toilet needs are indicated 
© PLAY games and dress up 

Language and Understanding Skills 

© Follows two-step directions 

© Takes part in simple verbal conversation (e.g., “What’s your name?") 
© Answers simple “what" questions 

■ © Uses two or three word sentences regularly (e.g., "Me want juice") 


Suggested Activities 


© Allow child a choice of foods at mealtime 
© ASK child to follow directions 
© LISTEN to and TALK with child 
© READ books for 10 minutes each day 


Physical/Motor Skills 


© Uses spoon and cup independently 
© Helps pick up toys 

© Turns handle to open door 

© Completes simple inset puzzle (3-4 pieces) 
© Unscrews lids 

© Builds 6-8 cube tower 

© Snips paper with scissors 

© Pedals tricycle 

© Pushes or pulls door open 

© Walks up stairs holding rail 


Suggested Activities 

© Provide simple puzzle for child to complete 
© Provide child with blunt scissors and paper to snip 

© Provide sand, pudding, or finger paint for writing with finger 

© Provide containers to open and close 
© PRACTICE skipping and hopping 
© Show child how to jump over hose, chalk mark 


O 
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Fun Activities for Toddlers 


'{i Put noisy things inside zip-top plastic bags and sew shut: 

small spools of thread 
uncooked beans and pasta 
'i' uncooked rice 

Take turns shaking the containers. (Do only under close adult supervision to avoid having a bag 
open accidentally.) 

Get a box and cut out two circles on the side (touchy-feely box). Put small 
farm animal models inside, and pull them out one at a time. Ask the child what sound the 
animal makes (cows-moo, moo, duck-quack quack, etc.). Make sounds for the infant. 
Encourage the infant to make sounds. 

'i' Sing Old Mac Donald Had a Farm. Encourage the child to say the nonsense 
syllables ee-yi-ee-yi-yo. Hold up the appropriate animal as it is named when the singing 
progresses. 

I 

'i' Buy animal potholders from the kitchen department of retail stores. Use 
puppets to encourage language. (These are usually less e.xpensive than real puppets). Or, 
make puppets from paper bags or old socks. 

Get a large cardboard box. Make a house. Paint windows, and cut out the door and 
bend it back. Let the children practice open and close with the door. Use other forms of 
prepositional phrasing; out, in; up, down; etc. 

'I' Dance to increase awareness of rhythm and beat. Play music (tape, records). Pick 
up the child and sway to the music. Dance cheek to cheek so that the child can relate comfort 
and fun with what is heard. Change direction when the music pattern changes. 

-r- Tape record sounds common to the house. The child will become aware of their 
presence and can begin to associate meaning to sounds. Ask the children to identify the 
sounds. 

Make family mobiles. Glue pictures of family members in small tin pot pans. Hang 
them with colored yam from a hanger. Ask child to name people. 
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Order Information for Born 


.title 

.?...yy.ay...B.aby,..Mi.rrpr 

1 STPCK NO. 

1,918-19061 

■ ■ w ncau 
PRI.CE 

$22.50 

maienais 

.P..Q.MP.A.N.Y 

..P.!®.yR®.PJ.9,, Preschool 
.!.n.l®.nl.S.9,tt. Blocks 

i?.18-10561 

1431-02261 

.$2,3,50 

$7.85 

oupply 

L^.?.?..S9.hoo! Supply 

.P.09.K.A...Staci< 

.Sprt 'N See Bucket 

1.427;;62p61 i 

.'431-36561 

$5,60.: 

oupply 

.ABC School Supply 

.S.lgnl.and Spund Sensp Set 
Stacking Cups 
,Spft Rollers 

i.P|R.:P3 1 

].MYK:P2 J 







.Q.ujet Book 
.y.®.rn..?.9.. Read Romper 
.P9rn,..to ..Read T-Shirt 
.P9.r.n...Io,,Read Bib 

Liyi.Y.K.r.P? 

iQyi:131.4l'I]^ 

1.52.'7P:P6KI [ 

1.8270-01 00 

-•”-"""i-.-°9®.i.r.y.9Py.e pi^ 

"-^l-^n.s.truc 

-•l-.‘P.Pl.^.l^...G.rap.hi.cs 

$ .8..-..Q .Qi .^.bA...G raph i cs 

.li.9Vy..IP,,Raise A Reader 
Baby Bags 

Magnet Frame 

.P.yye.l.Safety Plugs 

lP.?.lP:P2pp i 

IP83897872X 1 

1.838979300 

i?88979319 1 

$.5:,PPLi 

Sis.ooL 

,$16,ppj> 

.$.1:,25:> 

Graphics 
Graphics 
^,LA Graphics 
Graphics 


Medicine Spoon 
Baby. Record 


Tjckly Toddle 
.Plsssjc Nursery^^^R 
.Bl an k e t B ay 
.!yi.?l.n.!y..Mother^ 
lr^(|3.bies For Dreamers 

.Vy®®...S.ing anj 

.Vy.®®..S'.ng.l9r..Baby 


Cassette 


1,838979335 

I.KR1007C 

i|EA713C 

I.EA597C 

LEA646C 

[sRiooic 

lEL84q^ 

[Cj^96C 

l.BHiqf=| 

isyi76R 

1.8Syi82R 


Graphics 

•■■.?.lP.:?5j.EducaTipna^^ 

....?..lJ.A.?5;.E,ducatjp^^^ 
...$.1.1./..95.:,.Educatjpna^^ 
...5.1P^95; Educa.tipn^^ 
...?J.0^95 : Educatip 

^■•?^•?.^.:..id.ylcationa( Rec^^^^ 

..?.12A95_ Educaqpna( R^^^ 

■^^.^?.^4..^dyc.a.tjp.n.a| Recp 

^^A^SjEducatio.nal Rec^^^^^ 


SUPPLIERS 


.^.R.Q..?P.I1.9oI Supply 
.^lrA..Graphics 

.Constructive Playthin 

.'Educational Record Center 


'?HP.Ni,.N.yMM 

1.1:.8.Q,P:669-4222 
1.1:800-836-9958 
il:.8,P.0,:,448-4|15 
i 1-800-438-1637 
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Family Book Bingo 

Sue McCleaf Nespeca 


1 

Read an I 
Alphabet I 
Book 1 

2 1 

Attend a I 
Library 
Storytime I 

3 1 

Read a 1 
Bedtime I 
Story 1 

4 

Read a 
"Facts" 
Book 

(nonfiction) 

5 1 

Read a I 
Story about I 
Curious 1 
George I 

5 Read a I 
Book by 
Your 
Favorite 
Author 

r? 

Read a 
Science 
1 Book 

\S 

Check out a 
Song Book 
1 and 

1 Sing a Song 

[9 

Read a 
Poem 

To 

Read a I 
Counting 
Book 

11 

Read 1 

About 
a Pet 

|l2 

1 Read a Dr. 

1 Seuss Book 

|l3 

1 Visit the 
1 Library 

|l4 

1 Read a 
1 Caldecott 
1 Book 

15 

Listen 
to a 

Cassette 


16 


17 


Read a 

Folk or I Read a 
Fairy Tale I Magazine 


18 

Read About 
Dinosaurs 


19 

Read a 
Berenstain 
Bears Book 


20 

Read a 
Book About 
Food 


21 


Make 
Something 
From a 
Book 


22 


Read a 
Mystery 


23 


Read a 
Story 
About an 
Animal 


24 


25 


Read a 
Family 
Story 


Read a 
Holiday 
Story 


o 
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What is 
Baby TALK? 


Baby TALK is a community effort designed to 
encourage parents in the nurture of their small 
children. It is a collaborative effort of school 
districts, libraries, hospitals, health depanments 
and literacy projects. Headquanered in Decatur, 
Illinois, Baby TALK has been serving parents 
and young children since 1986. 

In 1995, Baby TALK was designated a pilot for 
the Touchpoints project developed by T. Berry 
Brazelton and based at the Child Development 
Unit of Harvard Medical School. 

In 1992, Baby TALK was cited by the U.S. 
Department of Education as one of thirteen 
programs in the country meeting "Goal One: By 
the year 2000 all children in America will start 
school ready to learn." 

Baby TALK’S Message to parents is that we 
believe they can give their children a wonderful 
Stan in life with an environment of "Language, 
Literature and Love." Baby TALK establishes 
relationships with parents to share the task of 
raising their young children. We provide them 
with basic child development information as well 
as suggestions for developmentally appropriate 
activities. We give them the opportunity to 
select a gift book for their babies. And, of 
course, we encourage them to read aloud to their 
children, believing that reading aloud, more than 
any other single activity, will enhance the 
parent/child relationship as it encourages the 
child*s mental, social and language development. 


Decatur, Illinois 62522 


(217) 475-2234 


Baby TALK: 

^ is replicated in over 28 states and 
Canada 

^ has served 20,000 families since 
1986 

^ meets every new f^nily at the 
hospitals when they deliver their babies 
^ sends bimonthly newsletters to 
parents during the first three years of their 
child’s life, using a large volunteer pool 

^ provides a "Warmline" phone service 
for parents of children birth to three 

^ provides special prenatal education 
for low income parents 

^ teaches parenting classes to teen 
parents at the school district’s vocational 
center program 

^ holds monthly birthday panies for 
one -year olds and "lapsits" for one to three- 
year olds (and their parents) at the library 
^ provides parenting education for low 
income parents at the health department’s 
well child clinic and Community Health 
Improvement Center 

^ teaches parenting and read-aloud 
techniques to parents in GED family literacy 
programs and Even Start 

^ leads monthly "Family Fun Nights" 
for local Head Start students and their 
families 

^ holds weekly Baby TALK Times 
with parents of children aged birth to three 
at schools and community sites 

^ conducts research on effect of 
programs 

^ serves as a resource to many other 
agencies in Decatur and the U.S. who 
provide services to families 
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Baby TALK Publications Available 


Babies & Books: A Joyous Beginning 

a book for parents of young children featuring illustrations from "Tomie dePaola s 
Mother Goose" $10.00 


Read for Joy! 

an easy-to-read book for parents of children of all ages featuring illustrations by 
Tomie dePaola, developed for use in Family Literacy programs $10.00 


;La Alegria de Leer! 

a Spanish translation of Read for Joy! 


$10.00 


Baby TALK: How to Make it Work! 

a manual for implementation of a parent-infant education program $25.00 

Babies & Books: A Joyous Beginning (videotape) 

a 7-minute videotape for parents stressing reading aloud and language interaction for 
infants and toddlers $25.00 


Baby TALK: How to Make it Work! (videotape) 

a 21 -minute videotape describing the Baby TALK program in several different 
applications $25.00 

How to Make it Work Packet 

includes Babies & Books: A Joyous Beginning . Read For Joy! , Baby TALK: How 
to Make it Work $35.00 


Family Fun Night Packs 

curricula for 10 family fun nights with complete directions, parent handouts, patterns, 
and samples to make your family night planning stress free $225.00 


Quantity Prices for Babies & Books , Read for Joy! , 
and ;La Alegria de Leer! 


5 - 50 $6.75 

51 - 99 $ 6.00 

100 - 249 $5.50 

250 - 499* $5.15 

500 - 999* $4.40 

1000 - up* $4.00 


* At these quantities. Babies & Books . Read for Jov! . or La Alegria de Leer! may be custom 
printed for you. If your community would like personalized copies, please call Baby TALK 
(217) 475-2234: ’ • 
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Public Relations & 
Communications 


Florida Department of State 
Sandra B. Mortham 
Secretary of State 


NEWS RELEASE 

For Immediate Release Contact: Carole D. Fiore 

September 15, 1997 850-487-2651 

cfiore@mail. dos . state. fl. us 

Mortham Announces Grants to 10 Libraries 
for Families at Risk 


Born to Read To Reach Teen Parents through Public Libraries 

Tallahassee, FL — “We are extremely proud to be the first state to fund Bom To Read programs on 
such a Avide scale,” said Secretary of State Sandra B. Mortham, announcing the ten public libraries 
who will receive grants to enrich service to families at risk, especially teen parents. “The research is 
showing that a major portion of a child’s intellectual capacity is formed in the first three years of 
life,” said Mortham. “This project has the potential of making a lifelong difference, not only to 
babies and toddlers, but to their parents.” 

The ten libraries that have been awarded grants for this early intervention program are Bartow Public 
Library, Columbia County Public Library, Dixie County (Three Rivers Regional Library System), 
Franklin County (Wilderness Coast Public Libraries), Gadsden County Public Library, Hardee 
County Library (Heartland Library Cooperative), Okeechobee County Library (Heartland Library 
Cooperative), Putnam County Library System, Sumter County Public Library, and Tampa- 
Hillsborough County Public Library System. 


(more— please turn) 


State Library of Florida, R.A. Gray Building, Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0250 
(850) 487-2651 • FAX (850) 489-2746 
Internet address: http://www.dos.state.fl.us/ 
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Florida Department of State 
Bom to Read 
Date 
Page 1 


Bom to Read will fund demonstration projects that involve health care agencies and the community 
as partners in reaching new parents to help them learn about infant development and the value of 
reading and books as lifelong tools for success. Participating libraries will receive extensive training, 
technical assistance, and funds to implement projects locally. The Bom to Read program is being 
administered by the Division of Library and Information Services (DLIS) and federally funded 
through the Library Services and Technology Program (LSTA). 

A key component of Bom to Read is development of partnerships among libraries, health care 
providers, and community service agencies. Bom to Read provides an incentive for a community to 
join forces to help families at risk and make a real difference in the lives of disadvantaged children 
and their parents,” said Mortham. “By including the local medical community and service groups 
from the start, these programs will have the broad support that so often guarantees success.” 

Bom to Read began as a national pilot program sponsored by the American Library Association with 
funding from the Prudential Foundation. Florida is the first state to adopt this program on a 
statewide basis. Successful pilot programs have included such activities as story times at public 
health clinics, read-aloud book collections in waiting rooms, training for parents on reading aloud to 
very young children and to improve their own literacy skills. Several projects involve extensive use 
of volunteers to visit expectant and new parents with information on how reading to very young can 
help them throughout their lives in school and as adults. 

The DLIS has supported services to children and families in Florida’s public libraries for more than a 
quarter of a century. Public libraries provide daily or weekly children’s programs that focus on the 
joys and value of books and learning. There are 103 public libraries in Florida, serving children and 
families through 477 outlets. Approximately two million children attend library programs in Florida 
each year; more than eight million children’s books and other materials are borrowed each year. For 
information on library services to children, contact Carole Fiore at the DLIS, 850-487-2651; 
cfiore@mail.dos.state.fl.us. 


Born To Read 

Sample News Release 


For Immediate Release pate] 
Forlurther information, contact [name; phone] 


LIBRARY CHOSEN FOR STATEWIDE PROJECT 

Born To Read will Bring Books to Newborns in [Name of Community] 

The [library name] has been chosen by the Florida Department of State to participate in 
Born To Read, a federally-funded project providing to bring age and developmentally 
appropriate books and parenting materials to at-risk families of newborns. “We are very pleased 
to become a part of BORN To Read. We want to help connect children and their families to 
books and help children prepare to enter school ready to learn,” commented Library Director 
[name]. The Division of Library and Information Services is providing materials, training, and 
technical assistance to the library. The library had already developed community alliances with 
[health care partner agency] and [community service partners] to increase public awareness and to 
ensure the success of this early intervention project. 

“More than one third of all American children do not enter school ready to learn. We look 
forward to the day when every child in Florida will have their own books and be ready to learn 
when they enter kindergarten. Our BORN TO READ program will help address this situation,” 
commented Secretary of State Sandra B. Mortham when she unveiled the statewide BORN To 
Read project. 


—MORE — 



[Library] 
Born To Read News Release 

Date 
Page 2 


To prepare to get the local Born To Read project started, representatives from the 
library and partner agencies attended a Capacity Building Workshop sponsored by the State 
Library of Florida in Tallahassee on November 5 and 6. [Add a sentence or two to identify the 
partner agencies and the people who will be responsible for the project locally.] 

[Director’s name] anticipates that BORN To READ programs will start by [date]. The 
library is open [hours] at [address]. For more information, call [phone number]. 


####### 
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Publicity for BoRN To Read - 
Tips and Thoughts 

This section includes material on developing community awareness of your BORN To 
Read project. Included are a sample press release, sample overheads for a presentation, 
and a checklist. 


General Considerations 

Communicate from the inside out. Think of your community in concentric circles, 
rather like an extended family. You and your staff are at the center; extending outward 
are library volunteers, board members, friends and contributors, community groups, 
library users, and the entire public you are mandated to serve. Be sure the people 
closest to the center are the first to know about the Born To Read project as it 
develops. Be sure your staff and all volunteers who work with the public know and 
understand what this project is about, so that they will communicate enthusiastically 
about it to patrons. 

Involve all segments of your community. Consider forming a citizen advisory 
committee to help you fine-tune your BORN To READ project and help you interpret it 
to the community. Among the members might be someone from county or city 
administration, a chamber of commerce representative, members of the health care 
community, people from the early childhood and education community, someone from 
the schools, a member of the fiiends of the library board, a representative of the press. 

i/’ Involve the media. Make an appointment to meet with the publisher or editorial board 
of your newspaper; the program director or public services director of your radio and 
television stations; the manager of your local cable television company. Tell them about 
Born To Read, and invite them to help you jointly plan coverage of your services. 

i/’ Talk about your project In addition to developing a program of written promotion, 
offer to talk on local radio and with local clubs and organizations to explain Born To 
Read. Set up a speaker’s bureau, using all partners as speakers. 

Stay as well informed as your users. Keep up with the ongoing mention of the new 
brain research, child care, and parenting issues as they axe covered in the populeir 
media. Scan the national newspapers and newsmagazines; note national TV coverage 
of youth services and parenting stories; be prepared for questions and discussions. 

Get help when you need it. Call your fellow Born To Read libraries (directory in this 
packet) when you run into difficulties--they might have faced and solved simileir 
problems. Call the State Library staff (850-487-2651; bld@mail.dos.state.fl.us) for 
information and to share stories as they arise. 


Born To Read Publicity Checklist 

Written Information 

□ Press release 

□ Op Ed piece 

□ Letters to the editor 

□ Compilation of success stories 

□ Facts and figures 

□ Sample sites list 

□ 

□ 

Oral Presentation Materials 

Develop speeches and overheads/flip charts for: 

□ 10-minute overview presentation 

□ 30-minute detailed presentation 

□ Discussion groups 

□ 2-minute “billboard” for use at all library programs 

□ 

□ 

Meet the Media— Meetings or an open house with 

□ Newspaper publisher 

□ Newspaper education editor 

□ Radio talk show host (local) 

□ Radio and TV Public Service Director 

□ Cable television provider operator/ manager 

□ 

□ 

Plan a Big Event - National Library Week (April), Children’s Book 
Week (November), Mother’s Day (May), or Father’s Day (June) Open 
House 

□ Invite the library “family” (Board members, Friends, government ofiBcials) 

□ Showcase your partners 

□ Have demonstrations 

□ Share stories 

□ Plan carefully — ^good food, appropriate time of day 

□ 


mmumm a mmm t^iyvYi^s 

PlMi PUR to RI^IT lify^NT PROJlOtS 


1. DEFINE YOUR PURPOSE? 

This first step is important, but often overlooked. 
Skipping it may not prove fatal, but it will negatively 
impact the overall success of your project. 


Consider the following: 

WHY are you involved in the project? 

Your answer may be philosophical or practical. 


WHAT are you trying to accomplish? 

Your answer needs to be specific and practical. 

Use your evaluation criterion. 

Setting best case/worst case scenarios may be helpful. 
These scenarios will not only help you focus your 
attention for your PR plan, but they may also help you 
motivate yourself and others involved in the project. 


WHO are you trying reach? 

List as many identifying characteristics for these groups as you 
can. 

Grant service recipients - who are they? 

Health providers - what are their needs? How does your PR plan 
impact them? 

Your library staff - what is their role? How does your PR plan 
impact them? 

Public? 

State Library? Other library systems? 

Other? 


HOW will you achieve your goals? 

What approach will you use. 
Push vs. Pull 


2. MAKE ALL FUTURE DECISIONS BASED ON THE ANSWERS 
IN STEP ONEim 

Again, skipping this step will not change the face of the world as we 
know it, but it will your life with "We should have . . ." and "I wish we 
had . . 


3. APPLY APPROPRIATE PR METHOD/TOOL 

If one of your goals is to encourage participation of clients who 
frequent a particular clinic your plan may deal with how to create 
a campaign which creates awareness, and also provides 
information on how they can participate. Flyers, posters etc. 
might prove useful in this situation. Workshops, in-clinic library 
presence, etc. might also be considered. 

Press releases, public service announcements are a simple 
easy method to share information with the general public. 

Photos of participants can be submitted to local or small 
newspapers to encourage coverage. Securing TV 
coverage may require the use of media alerts and request 
proposals. 


BRAINSTORM, LET YOUR IMAGINATION RUN WILD then 
simply discard ideas that don’t meet your overall goals, are 
too complicated or too expensive. Publicity is free, but 
does require staff time, expertise and paper! 


Submitted by P. Koerper/1 1-5-97/Born to Read 


fl-lib - an invaluable communications too! 

fl-lib (pronounced "Flora-Lib"), an Internet discussion group - also known as a 
"listserv" - facilitated by State Library staff, will be a key component in the 
communications network for FhriNetWbranes. 

This list is devoted to messages and discussion relating to the library 
community in Florida, but participation in the list is open to anyone, anywhere. 

All library staff are encouraged to subscribe to the list. To subscribe: 

Send a message to: 

majordomo©florida3. dos. state, fl.us 
Leave the subject line blank. 

Place the following command in the body of your e-mail message: 
subscribe fl-lib 

The message must be in lower case. You do not need to add your name or e-mail 
address os long as you are logged on from your account. 

To post a message to fl-lib, send your message to 
fl-Hb©florida3. dos.sta te. fl.us 
Your message will automatically be posted to the list. 

If there are any questions, contact the list moderators at the State Library: 

AAarian Deeney Carole Fiore 

mdeeney ©mai I .dos.state.f I .us cf iore©mai I .dos.s tate.f I .us 

or call either of them at 850/487-2651; SUNCOAA 277-2651; 

FAX 850/488-2746; TOO 850/922-4085. 
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GEESE Have This All Figured Out 

s each goose flaps its wings, it creates an “uplift” for the bird following. By following 

in a V formation, the whole flock adds 71 percent more flying range than if each bird flew 
alone. 

Lesson : People who share a common direction and sense of community can get where 
they are going quicker and easier because they are traveling on the thrust of one another. 


rV henever a goose flies out of formation, it suddenly feels the drag and resistance of 

trying to fly alone and quickly gets back into formation to take advantage of the lifting 
power of the birds immediately in front. 

Lesson: If we have as much sense as a goose, we will join in formation with those who 
are heading where we want to go. 

When the lead goose gets tired, it rotates back into the formation and another goose flies 
at the point position. 

Lesson: It pays to take turns doing the hard tasks and sharing leadership with people, as 
well as with geese, interdependent with one another. 


The geese in formation honk from behind to encourage those up front to keep up their 
speed. 

Lesson : We need to make sure our honking from behind is encouraging — not something 
less helpful. 


rV hen a goose gets sick or wounded or shot down, two geese drop out of formation and 

follow their fellow member down to help and provide protection. They stay with this 
member of the flock until he or she either is able to fly again or dies. Then they launch 
out on their own, with another formation, or to catch up with their own flock. 

Lesson : If we have as much sense as the geese, weTl stand by one another as they do. 


— Author Unknown — 


• Born To Reao Partnerships 

Part of the BORN To Read project is a strong emphasis on developing true working partnerships 
with groups in your community. While developing partnerships is a part of your community 
relations effort, it is more intensive than a simple publicity campaign. There are several steps 
involved in developing partners. 

1. Identify groups that are already partners 

□ Friends of the Library 

□ Library Advisory Board 

□ County/City Commission 

□ Library Volunteers 

□ Library Foundation 

□ Other libraries and library organizations 

2. Identify groups that are natural allies 

Groups using your meeting room 

Groups that your staff members or FOL members are involved with 
Bookstores 
Health care agencies 
Child care agencies 
Healthy Start 
Birthing Centers 

Early Childhood Association - local and statewide 


Education and civic interests 
■fr Parents 
■fr Schools 
■fr Colleges 
■fr Homeschoolers 

■fr American Association of University Women (AAUW) 
■fr League of Women Voters 
■fr Women’s Club 

■fr 

■fr 

Information interests 
■fr Newspaper 
+ Cable 
■fr Radio 
■fr Television 
■fr 
■fr 

Cultural Interests 
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+ Museums 

+ Arts Council 

+ Artists/craftsmen’s groups 

+ Music groups 

+ Historical society 

■fr 

■fr 

□ Service Clubs 

+ Kiwanis 
+ Lions 
Elks 

+ Rotary 
+ Masons 

■fr 

■fr 

□ Religious Groups 

+ Ministerial Association 
+ Individual congregations 

■fr 

■fr 

□ Youth groups 

+ Boys and Girls Clubs 
+ Big Brothers and Sisters 
+ Scouts 

+ Junior Friends of the Library 

■fr 

■fr 

3. Identify the Key Players in Your Business Community 

□ Chamber of Commerce 

□ Economic development council or ofGce 

□ Professionals — ^Doctors, Lawyers, Accountants, Architects — and their associations 

□ Financial Community 

□ Real Estate Community 

□ Utilities 

□ Small business 

□ Big Business — ^National chains 

□ 

□ 

□ 

4. Identify Other Potential Partners Unique to Your Community 

□ 


• Born To Read Partnerships 


What might partners do for the Library? 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Publicize the Born To Read project in organizational newsletter 
Invite a library representative to provide a meeting program 
Invite a library representative to serve on board/committees 
Mention BORN To READ and the library at meetings 
Mention BORN To READ and the library in printed matter 
Contribute money to the library’s Born To Read project 
Serve on the library BORN To READ advisory committee 
Serve on other committees; boards 
Use the library 
Talk about the library 

Advocate for the library with decision-makers 
Become knowledgeable about library concerns 
Contribute experience and wisdom 
Sponsor baby showers 


What can the library do for its partners? 

□ Mention names prominently at events 

□ Include names prominently on printed material 

□ Provide information to partners in their area of interest 

□ Display and distribute information about the partner agencies in the library 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
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Cuddle up wifh 
A Book and a Child 

(18 months to 3 years) 



V Place books around fhe 
house where your child 
can pick them up fo 
"read" anytime. 

V Let your child turn the 
pages or point to the 
parts of what you read. 

V Leave out the last word of 
a favorite rhyme for your 
child to recite! 

^ Play a "find-the-object" 
game on pages you read. 

V Let your child pick out the 
books and times to read. 


^ Talk about the pictures 
instead of just reading. 


Raise a Child 
Who Loves fo Read 


^ Look for books whose 
picfures "fell" fhe sfory. 

^ Read books fhaf repeaf 
many words, like 
Dr. Quess. 

^ Read road signs, posfers 
and food labels fogefher. 

^ When making lisfs or 
wrifing checks, lef your 
child "make" his/her own 
lisfs on paper. 

^ When assembling a 
foy, read aloud from 
insfrucfions and lef kids 
help. 

^ Give lofs of praise & 
support! 


Funding support for books for Reach Out and 
Read provided by The Junior League of Tampa. 
Additional resources provided by First Bookj 
Tampa- Hillsborough County Public Library 
System^ WEDU Channel 3 and Barnes & Noble. 


(18 months to 3 years) 



REACh 

OUT 



^AMD 

read 
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Reading at Home 
Lasts a Lifetime 


V Be a good role model. 
Read in front of the kids. 

Get into the habit of going 
to the library together. 

Get library cardsl 

Give books to your child 
as gifts and keep them in 
a special place. 

Decide the best time for 
you all to read together. 

Be relaxed and happy 
when reading. 

Share books that you can 
also enjoy. 


Additional resources provided by First Book, 
Tampa- Hilbborough County Public Library 
System, WEDU Channel 3 and Barnes & Noble. 


(any ages) 



RE 



Funding support for books for Reach Out and 
Read provided by The Junior League of Tampa. 


REACH 
OUTli 



AND 

READ 


A Book, a Child 
and you.... 

(Ages 3 ’6 years) 



V Pick books abouf pefs, 
friends and olher every- 
day topics. 

^ 9it close to your child: 
keep this sharing special. 

^ Allow your child to "read" 
along with the pictures. 

^ Once a story is familiar, 
discuss it and its 
pictures. 

^ Oh/e your child gift 
subscriptions to fun 
magazines! 

V Let your child tell you the 
story; ask what happens 
next. 
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REACH/® 

outM 

^feATiD 

READ 

Qhare a Book 
wifh an Infant 


(birth to six months) 



V Make reading to your 
newborn a warm loving 
time. 

^ Begin with poems, 
rhymes, stories & 
soothing songs. 

^ Find stories with big 
and colorful pictures 
of faces. 

V Use sturdy "board" 
books or ones with 
textures to touch. 

V It's okay to just read 
parts of the story. 

V While your baby nurses 
or gets a bottle, recite 
a rhyme or read to an 
older sibling. 
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Quief Time 
A book, a child 
and you... 


^ Lei your child hold a 
siuffed ioy as you read. 

^ Point at things in the 
pictures! 


sounds that are repeated. 

V Read familiar stories 
before any new stories. 

^ Rnish new stories with an 
old favorite. 

^ Read at bedtime. Books 
can join teddy bears and 
favorite blankets for a 
pleasurable experience. 


Funding support for hooks for Reach Out and 
Read provided by The Junior League of Tampa. 
Additional resources provided by First Book, 
Tampa- Hillsborough County Public Library 
System, WEDLJ Channel 3 and Barnes A Noble. 


(six months to one year) 



^ Read and sing songs with 


RE 



REACH 

0UTI£ 



ATiD 

READ 


Cuddle up wifh 
a Book and a Child 


(12 months to 18 months) 



^ start a routine of reading 
the same song, story or 
poem at the same place & 
time every day. 

^ Let your child choose 
some tales along with 
those that you choose. 

It's okay for the toddler to 
play while you read! 

^ Point & read signs &c 
labels at home and in 
stores. 

^ Take a book when waiting 
in line, at the doctor's 
office, airports, or 
restaurants. 


Raise a Child 
Who Loves to Read 


V Lef your child play with 
some magnetic letters on 
the fridge. 

V Gef books fhaf have tapes 
or CD's with them from 
the library. Children can 
listen, and look at stories 
all by themselves! 

V Practice saying the 
alphabet and writing 
letters with your child. 
Help them write their own 
names. 

V Show your child the 
words. Run your finger 
along them as you read. 

REACr " 


Funding support for books for Reach Out and 
Read provided by The Junior League of Tampa. 
Additional resources provided by First Booky 
Tampa- Hillsborough County Public Library 
Systerriy WEDU Channel 3 and Barnes dc Noble. 


(18 months to 3 years) 




READ 


REACH 

OUT 



AND 

READ 


R each out and Read is a program for patients 

attending the University of South Florida General 
Pediatric Clinic. The goal of this program is to 
encourage families and their children to read together. 
Used books have been donated for use in the waiting 
and examining rooms. Volunteers will be reading to 
children and demonstrating book-sharing techniques. 
Additionally, some new books will be given to children 
at certain checkup visits. 

Reach Out and Read *17 Davis Blvd.* Tampa 33606*272-2268 


Children who are read to... learn to readi 

Make Reading Part of Every Day 

Read at bedtime, on the bus, or everywhere! 

Have Fun 

Children who love books learn to read. Books can be part of a . 
special time with your child. 

A Few Minutes are OK 
Young children can only sit for a few minutes for a story, but as 
they grow, they’ll sit longer. 

Talk About the Pictures 
You don’t have to read the entire book to tell the story. Show the 
pictures. 

Let Your Child Turn the Pages 

Babies need board/cloth books, and with a little help, can turn the 
pages. But your three year old can do it alone. 

Show Your Child the Words 

Run your finger along the words as you read them. 

Make the Story Come Alive! 

Hake up voices. Use your body to tell the story. 

Ask Questions and Let Your Child Ask Questions 

“What’s going to happen next?" “What’s next?" 

Let Your Child Tell the Story 

Children as young as three can memorize a whole story. 

Funding support for books for Reach Out and Read provided 
by The Junior League of Tampa. Additional resources provided 
by First Book, Tampa- Hillsborough Count}' Public Library 
System, l^FDU Channel 3 and Barnes & Noble. 


Library Locations 


Main Library * 273-3652 
(downtown) 

900 N. Ashley Dr. 

Tampa, FL 33602 

Brandon Regional * 744-S630 

6 19 Vonderburg Dr. 
Brandon, FL 335 1 1 

College Hill * 273-3681 

2607 E. Dr. M.L. King, Jr. Blvd. 
Tampa, FL 33610 

Eastlake * 744-SS28 

Eastlake Square 
Tampa, FL 33610 

Peninsular * 273-3680 
3909 Neptune St. 
Tampa, FL 33629 


Port Tampa * 273-3683 

86 1 I Interbay Blvd. 
Tampa, FL 33616 


Seminole Heights * 273-3669 

471 I Central Ave. 

Tampa, FL 33603 

^est Gate Regional * SS4-S03I 

7606 Paula Dr. 

Tampa, FL 33615 

West Tampa * 273>3674 

1718 North Howard Ave. 
Tampa, FL 33607 

Ybor City * 272-SS47 

1505 Nebraska Ave. 
Tampa, FL 33602 

MOSI Library * 987-6378 

Museum of Science & Industry 
4801 E. Fowler Ave. 
Tampa, FL 33617 

North Tampa * 97S-2III 

8916 North Blvd. 

Tampa, FL 33604 


Get Into the Library Habit! 

Make sure everyone in 
your family has a library 
card. Cards are free to 
children (with a parent’s 
signature and proof of 
adult’s current mailing 
address). Call or visit 
your local library for 
details. 


Many branches 
have story times, 
special programs, 
all types of books, 
videos, books on 
tape and music. 
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Volunteers - 
Recruitment, Trainins & Retention 
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KEO OUT AND KEAO 
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Summer and &U are the traditional peak 
times for physicals in most pediatric 
practices; children need forms filled in 
for camp and school, the various 
respiratory infections of winter give way 
to the exuberant health (with the 
occasional bee sting or swimmer’s ear or 
even poison ivy attack) of children in the 
summer. Lots of well child visits for 
physicals means lots of books given out 
by pediatricians and nurse-practitioners 
in Reach Out and Read, and we can hope 
that means lots of la^ afternoon time 
spent over picturdxx)ks, and lots of 
bedtime stories in the long summer 
evenings. 

As we move toward fall and the 
beginning of school, we here m Boston 
are particularly excited about helping to 
laimch a big new Reach Out and Read 
program at the Children’s Hospital of 
Philadelphia. After a great deal of 
preparation by Lynne Gaines, MSCCL, a 
child life specialist who will coordinate 
the program, and Trude A. Haecker, 
M.D., the Medical Director of the 
Primary Care and Community Health 
Services, the Reach Out and Read 
Program will start in the beginning of 
September, both in the hospital primary 
care clinic and in several other sites. 
More details in a future issue of the 
newsletter. 

Hope everyone’s summer has gone well. 
Please keep us up to date on your 
programs and your thoughts about 
literacy in pediatrics. 

Kathleen Fitzgerald Rice MSEd 
Perri Klass MD 

Co-Directors, Reach Out and Read 


CHILDREN FIRST 
VOLUNTEERS 


Rebecca Latimore 

Community Coordinator, Children First 

On June 11, four teachers firom Children 
First, a Boston-based corporation 
specializing in backup child-care, arrived 
at Boston City Hospital with books in 
hand, ready to inaugurate our employee 
volunteer program. A few weeks later, 
volunteers in New York were off to , 
Bellevue and in Chicago they headed to 
LaRabida. 

The idea to take time firom our day to give 
back to the communities in which we 
operate is the brainchild of ^e President 
of Children First, Rosemary Jordano. 
Rosemary feels that success in business 
and social responsibility need not be 
mutually exclusive. So once her young 
company had its feet on the ground, she 
began to explore ways to give back to the 
five cities where Children First operates 
child-car centers: Boston, New Yoric, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. 

All of our centers are run by highly- 
skilled and enthusiastic teachers, and we 
wanted to find a volunteer opprotunity 
which could really benefit firom their 
training and dedication. Reach Out and 
Read was the perfect fiti It takes 
advantage of our people’s expertise as 
teachers, it helps to fulfill a very 
important need for the community, and it 
promotes a cause, emerging literacy, 
which as educators, we recognize is 
critical for all children. 

Since June, we have logged 87 volunteer 
hours in the three cities and, by our 
estimates, worked with some 200 
children. We hope to begin reading in 
Oakland this fall, and are searching for a 


si m i lar opportunity in the greater Los 
Angeles area. 

Everyone has had a different 
experience, since each city is so 
different, but they all share a common 
thread. Each volunteer has 
encountered some children so eager to 
read that their parents have to pry them 
away to go see the doctor or to go 
home. Others have been more timid 
and required a great deal of coaxing in 
the beginning, but have become 
animated and involved by the end. 
Volunteers have heard parents talking 
proudly to each other in their native 
language about how well their child 
can identify the different parts of the 
face or the different colors, and they 
have seen parents grateful for help in 
securing something as simple as a 
library card. At the end of each visit, 
the teachers return to their centers a 
little tired, but feeling good about what 
they have contributed and grateful for 
what thqr have. And their colleagues 
eagerly await their turn to go and read 
next week. 

So, if you happen to be visiting Boston 
on Tuesdays, New York on 
Wednesdays, or Chicago on Thursdays, 
feel firee to say hellol And, if ai^one 
has information about opportunities in 
Los Angeles or would like more 
information about our program, please 
give me a call at 617-330-8687. 
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LEARN ABOUT YOUR 
LIBRARY DAY 


Abby Jewkes, Program Administrator 

On April 16, a Library Promotion Day 
was held at ROR Boston as part of a 
collaboration with the Boston Public 
Library. Planning for this event involved 
contacting neighborhood libraries, 
compiling library information, and 
designing a flyer to advertise the event 
which was translated into Spanish and 
Haitian Creole. I learned a great deal 
about the multitude of services the Boston 
Public Libraries offer Qike free museum 
passes), and even visited a nearby library 
branch to meet with their Literacy 
Coordinator. Two librarians represented 
the library at the Promotion Day and 
provided flyers on library events and 
services. We were very pleased with how 
the event went A staff pediatrician 
requested that we leave information and 
library card applications in the staff 
conference room for future distribution to 
families. We are currently exploring the 
possibility of issuing library cards 
through ROR. Hospital staff and parents 
stopped by our table to take some . 
information and ask questions about the 
library. Many individuals admitted that 
they had lost their library cards and 
ne^ed to apply for a new one. We 
received wonderful feedback on what a 
great idea the event was. The children 
also enjoyed looking at the posters with 
familiar faces on them (Disney 
characters, Michael Jordan, and Branford 
Marsalis) which hung on the surroimding 
walls, and receiving free bookmarks 
(these materials were ordered from the 
American Library Association catalogue). 



The extra bookmarks are now included 
in the books distributed to children. It is 
my hope that Promotion Days will 
become a regular occurrence at ROR 
and that our collaborative efforts with 
the Boston Public Library system will 
continue to grow. 

If your program is involved with local 
libraries, we would love to hear about 
your efforts. If you have any questions 
or comments, or would like more 
information, please feel free to contact 
our office at (617)534-5701. 


BOOK CLUB REPORT 


Cherie Craft, Librarian 

" Danger Zone was the bomb!** This was 
the enthusiastic book review by Darren 
Thomson, age 14. 

Danger Zone is the great book donated to 
the Young Men's Reading Group at 
Boston Medical Center by author David 
IGass* and the first book read by the 
group. 

Darren and three other teenage boys from 
Boston's inner city neighborhoods make 
up this iimovative group of young 
r^ers. Due to the fact that urban 
teenagers are our toughest target group, 
we began the group by enlisting the 
nephew of our librarian. He, like the rest 
of our group, is a patient at Boston 
Medical Center's Adolescent Center. He 
helped us recruit our other readers. 

It is amazing how quickly these teens got 
hooked! We increased our weekly 
reading sessions from once to twice 
weekly, and found ourselves reading or 
discussing what we had read a half hour 
beyond our scheduled quitting time. 

We have just completed a book of poetry 
by James Bruce and are currently 
debating what to read next 

♦David is Perri Klass's brother and she 
exploited the connecton shamelessly. 
Danger Zone is published by Scholastic. 


THE OPEN BOOK 


The Open Book: Reading Aloud is 
Ageless program at Westchester 
County Medical Center Children’s 
Center in Valhalla, New York has been 
selected for a 1996 National 
Association of Counties Achievement 
Award. The award recognizes the 
program’s efforts "to promote 
responsible, responsive, and effective 
county government" 

The Open Book (see previous 
newsletter— April/May, 1995— for full 
details of this program)brings together 
volimteers over the age of 55 and young 
families attending the pediatric clinic 
for reading aloud, helping parents read 
to their children, and giving away 
books. The program is sponsored by 
the Reader’s Digest Foimdation. For 
more information, contact Reva M. 
Greenberg, Ed.D., Director, at 
(914)472-4451. 


QUILT DONATION 

A jungle quilt handmade by Gertrude 
Oliver of Boston will be displayed in 
the pediatric intensive care unit, along 
with a plaque dedicating the work to 
her daughter, who recently passed 
away. Cheryl Oliver was the first 
African-American baby to be transfused 
at Boston City Hospital many years ago 
as part of a study on Rh negative blood 
reactions. Mrs. Oliver has served as a 
faithful volunteer in the Reach Out and 
Read program imtil her eyesight started 
to fail, and remains a strong supporter 
ofthe need to read. In her jun^e quilt, 
giant appliqued giraffes, zdjras, and 
elephants gaze down on the ICU, five- 
foot-tall jungle animals bearing witness 
to their creator’s artistic skill, and 
commitment toihe children of Boston 
City Hospital-and to reading aloud. 
Mrs. Oliver’s Raggedy Ann quilt and 
story books are also on display in the 
Child Life playroom. 
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FUNDRAISING mEAS 

As saimmer gives way to fall» our 
thoughts turn to books and school. 
Schools and co mmuni ty Organizations 
can be great resources for fundraising 
ideas and projects. Several ROR 
programs have benefitted from 
collaborating with local elementary 
schools on iimdraising efforts. Here are 
a few ideas to share. (A hint - it's great 
to have connections. Physicians who 
themselves have children in local schools 
can use that link to bring the schools on 
board!) 


BUDDY PROGRAM : A physician at 
Boston City Hospital partnered with her 
daughter's elementary school to create 
the Buddy Program for children at 
BCH. School children enthusiastically 
volunteered to earn "spare change" at 
home by doing agreed-upon chores and 
errands. This "extra" earned income 
was contributed to the school's fund to 
help purchase books for the children at 
BCH. The diildren loved the idea that 
they were helping others learn to read 
and raised almost $400! 

CAN & BOTTLE DRIVE: Fairhavwi 
Community Health Center benefitted 


from the proceeds of a local school's 
recycling drive. Children turned in 
bottles and cans for ca^ and also donated 
used books. Creative teachers used the 
drive as an opportunity to design a math 
le^n. Childr^ had to count and sort 
the hundreds of books into piles of tens! 
The children had a great time! 

REMEMBER TO SEND US YOUR 
STORIES, IDEAS & WISDOM ABOtJT 
VOLUNTEERS & CONTINUE TO 
SEND YOUR BEST FUNDRAISING 
IDEAS. LET US KNOW IF (AND 
HOW) PEOPLE CAN CONTACTYOU 
THANKS!! 


RECOMMENDED BY ROR 

This Column features reviews of favorite children's books. 

Love You Forever by Robert Munsch, illustrated by Sheila McGraw: Firefly Books Ltd Ages 4 and up, 

A young mother rocks her new baby and sings: 

m love you forever, 
ril like you for always. 

As long as I'm living 
My baby you'll be. 

Her baby grows from a mischievous toddler to a wild, music-loving teenager but when her boy is really asleep, she rocks and 
softly sings the love poem to him. He becomes a man but when he's asleep, she still rocks and sings the poem until one day she 
can't finish her song because she's too old and sick. Her son picks her up and rocks her and sings to his Mommy and returns to 
his house and sings and rocks his own baby. This book is about the enduring nature of parents' love and how it crosses 
generations. It is a tear jeiker for adults and children of four and up enjoy it too. 

The Little Red Hen (Big Book-18*T)yl5'') Pictures by Lucinda McQueen: Scholastic Inc. All ages. 

Children get excited about Big Books. As soon as you bring out a Big Book in your clinic waiting room, the children will want 
to read it over and over again. This old favorite with its repetitious, easily memorized phrases catches everyone's interest and 
soon the whole room is shouting, "Not I, said the dog." Delightfully illustrated. 

What Do You Do With A Kangaroo? Written and illustrated by Mercer Mayer. (Big Book, 2VA”by 18") Scholastic Inc. Ages 3 
and up. 

This nonsense story about a group of seven rascally animals invading the home of a little girl and nosing into her daily routine 
will regale your readers. After much chaos, the animals prevail and she lets them stay. The illustrations are wild, wooley and 
wonderful. - 

ROR Boston/Boston Medical Center/One Boston Medical Center Place^Mat S/Boston^MA 02118/ 

phone: (617)534-5701/FAX(617)534-7915 Newsletter Design & Technical Assistance in all things by Jeanne McCarthy 

Reach Out and Read is supported by a grant from the Annie E. Casey Foundation 
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Prescription for Reading Initiative: 
ROR Goes to the White House 




O n April 16, 1997, First Lady HiUary 
Rodham Clinton held a press 
conference at the WHiite House, 
announcing the creation of a new national 
partnership, the Prescription for Reading. 
With inspiration and leadership from the 
First Lady, who has brought the power and 
prestige of her office to bear on the issue of 
early literacy and its place in children's 
health, this partnership is jointly lead by 
Reach Out and Read, First Book, and 
Scholastic, Inc. The Prescription for 
Reading represents a group effort on a 
hole new scale, bringing together 
pediatricians and publishers, librarians and 
lite organizations, hospitals and health 
care centers, pharmacists and foundations! 
Reach Out and Read is very proud to help 
lead this exciting and dynamic initiative, 
with its goal of ensuring that by the year 
2000, every child under the age of five in 
America should be read to every day. 

In addition to the First Lady, Dr. Barry 
Zuckerman, Director of Medicine and 
Chairman of Pediatrics at Boston Medical 
Center, and one of the founders of Reach 
Out and Read, spoke at the White House, 
as did Dr. Robert Haimemaim, President of 
the American Academy of Pediatrics, and 
Richard Robinson, the Chairman and CEO 
of Scholastic, Inc. Mrs. Clinton emphasized 
the importance of reading aloud to small 
children, and described the genesis of the 
Prescription for Reading initiative, a 
response to her call to public and private 
entities to join together and make reading 
and books part of routine health care. She 
I acknowledged the many commitments 
made by different organizations and 
companies who had been brought together 
*^s partners in the initiative. 


ERIC 


Dr. Zuckerman talked about the pleasure 
pediatricians take in giving out books, and 
the overwhelming delight that children 
tcike in receiving them. He talked about the 
history of the Reach Out and Read 
program, the logic of having pediatric care 
providers discuss literacy and reading 
aloud, and offered a number of clinical 
anecdotes, all illustrating the power of 
books in children's lives. Dr. Hannemann 
emphasized the commitment of 
pediatricians as an organized professional 
body to the incorporation of books and 
literacy into well-child care. Mr. Robinson 
read aloud a new book by Rosemary Wells, 
Read to Your Bunny, which is a children's 
book which describes, in delightful rhymes 
accompanying wonderful pictures of bunny 
parents and children, the pleasures of 
reading aloud for twenty minutes a day 
Rosemary Wells then presented the First 
Lady with a piece of original artwork. 

Reach Out and Read was well represented 
at the White House; in addition to Dr. 
Zuckerman, Dr. Robert Needlman, Dr. 

Perri Klass, and Elaine Grossman, MEd, 
were all present. Leaders from other Reach 
Out and Read program sites were invited 
as well, including Dr. Trude Haecker from 
the Children's Hospital of Philadelphia, 
and Dr. Sandra Cuzzi, who is working to 
establish a program at Children's National 
Medical Center in Washington, DC. 


The Prescription for Reading partnership 
has already collected pledges for many new 
books from Scholastic, Inc., and Random 
House, and is hoping to bring in more 
books from more publishers. The National 
Association of Community Health Centers-^ 
will work with Reach Out and Read to put ' 
the program into health centers, while the 
National Association of Children's 
Hospitals will encourage the development 
of ROR programs in its constituent 


Reach Out and Read 

is supported by: 

■ The Association of 
American Publishers 

■ The Annie E. Casey 
Foundation 

■ The Joan and Steve 
Belkin Foundation 

■ The Boston Company . 

■ Candlewick Press 

■ The Dreyfus Corp. 

■ The William T. Grant 
Foundation 

■ The Kid's Fund 

■ The Hasbro 
Children's FburKfation 

■ Mellon Trust 

■ Minute Maid Corp. 

■ The Irving Harris 
Foundation 

■ The Robert Wood 
Johnson Foundation 

■ Random House 
Children's Publishers 

■ Save the Children 
Foundation 

■ Scholastic Inc. 

■ Share Our Strength 

■ Shaw's Supermarkets 
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■ Prescription for Reading Initiative (cont.) 

hospitals. In addition, the Annie E. Casey 
Foundation, Irving Harris and the Harris 
Foundation, the Dreyfus Corporation, and 
the Mellon Trust, have all committed to 
supporting the program. 


It was a truly exciting day at the White 
House for all of us from Reach Out and 
Read, and ever since the First Lady's 
armouncement, we have been caught^up ’ tj 
a new and remarkable momentumj/, ./you 
would like more details on the Prescription 
for Reading, please let us know. 


With these and many other partners, the 
First Lady's national initiative is offering us 
a chance to expand and institutionalize our 
work on early literacy, and to reinforce in 
multiple ways the messages that we are 
asking pediatric care providers to give their 
patients at well-child visits. For example, 
the Nationed Community Pharmacists 
Association and the National Association of 
Chain Drugstores will put age-appropriate 
reading tips in with children's prescriptions. 


Scholastic Challenge 

O n April 16, 1997, Richard Robinson, 
Chairman and CEO of Scholastic, 
Inc. announced a donation of 
100,000 books to ROR for the start up of 
new programs. Mr. Robinson went on to 
pledge to increase this gift by 5,000 books 
for every $100,000 raised by the Nationad 
Training Center in Boston. To date, the 
Scholastic Challenge has increased their 
donation to 125,000 


ROR News 


National Training Center a The National 
Training Center welcomes two new staff 
members this month. Nancy Berman joins us 
as Development Officer and Matt Veno as 
National Program Officer. 

As of June 1997, there are 98 ROR sites in 34 
states with 74 additions since the fall of 1996. 
New locations include Alabama, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the Rosebud Sioux Tribe Healthy 
Start in South Dakota. 

The National Training Center is alsp working 
on city and statewide initiatives in New York 
City, Baltimore, Chicago, Kansas City, Rhode 
Island, and Texas. A day-long training was 
held in New York City on April 29 for new 
sites and interested providers and 
administrators. The Baltimore launch was 
kicked off by First Lady Hillary Rodham 
Clinton on June 10 at the University of 
Maryland Pediatric Ambulatory Center. 

Interest in ROR is also at an all-time high; 
over 250 individuals have inquired about ROR 
in 1997. Applications for start-up funding also 
continue to arrive on a daily basis. 

For more information about our expansion or 
for an updated national sites list, please call 
our office at 617-534-5701. 

San Francisco Bay Area ■ An eventful trip to 
San Francisco in mid-March found Perri Klass, 
MD and Pat Cowan, RN crisscrossing the city 
opening Reach Out and Read programs. The 
University of California at San Francisco was 
first with Grand Rounds by Perri and a "nuts 
and bolts" session by Rat, followed by a 
workshop at San Francisco General Hospital. 
Then it was across the bay to Oakland 
Children's Hospital for a tour and informal 


discussions about their literacy program 
becoming a ROR site. The next day it was 
down to Palo Alto for Perri with Grand 
Rounds and training sessions at Packard 
Children's Hospital while Pat headed up to 
wine country to conduct a Grand Rounds at 
Santa Rosa Community Hospital. Round table 
discussion and a delicious lunch followed at a 
school-based neighborhood health center. 

At this time we can report that San Francisco 
General's ROR program is up and running 
successfully. Packard Children's Hospital 
reports an enthusiastic response to their 
program, and Santa Rosa continues to plan a 
community-wide program involving their 
neighborhood health centers and Santa Rosa 
Community Hospital. Oakland Children's 
Hospital program, under the direction of Dr. 
Hilary Bethke, has received a $15,000 grant 
from the Wayne and Gladys Valley 
Foundation, and they have completed a 
survey of parents at their clinic. They are now 
a part of the ROR family. Welcome to all our 
new sites in the Bay Areal 

In Memoriam ■ As a reading specialist in the 
Boston Public Schools, Anne Marie H. Wolan 
of Hanover, Massachusetts, treasured the 
value of reading and sought to pass on this 
love of books to her students. Mrs. Wolan 
died on May 17, 1997, after a lengthy battle 
with cancer, but her desire to see literacy 
thrive will be perpetuated. Through generous 
contributions of friends and family to Reach 
Out and Read, her legacy will continue. Our 
condolences go out to her husband Richard, 
and sons Andrew and Jonathan. 



books. Every 
proposal we write, 
every donor we 
n\eet, and every 
media interview we 
have includes this 
challenge. Their 
generosity is an 
exciting opportunity 
for all ROR prog 'ms: 
Here are three 
examples of how this 
is working: one 
individual donor has 
given a $100,000 gift, 
to be paid over five 
years; Mellon Trust 
has made a grant for 
$100,000; the Armie 
E. Casey Foundation 
has made a $100,000 
grant for program 
start up in Baltimore 
and Maryland. 

These generous 
donors to ROR have 
generated an 
additional 15,000 
books from the 
Scholastic Challenge. 
If you have any 
questions on how to 
make the most of 
this opportunity, 
please call Elaine 
Grossman at 
617-534-7554. 
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ROR/First Book Partnership 

T* e are very pleased to announce a 
/ new national partnership 
. . /] between ROR and First Book 

under the auspices of the Prescription for 
Reading, the national early literacy 
initiative introduced on April 16, 1997 by 
First Lady Hillary Rodham Clinton, 

First Book is a national nonprofit 
organization with a clear and simple 
mission: to give new books to children who 
have little or no access to books of their 
own. To this effect. First Book works with 
existing community-based literacy 
programs, like ROR, serving our nation's 
hardest to reach children. 

The ROR/First Book Partnership creates a 
book purchasing service which enhances 
and simplifies the work that is done in local 
ROR programs. Specifically, this partnership: 

■ reduces the cost of books through First 
Book's centralized purchasing process 



Fund-raising Tip 

B egin building a family of 
consistent donors in your 
community by providing donation 
envelopes. Start including donation 
envelopes with your contribution 
acknowledgments and thank you notes. 

With envelopes on hand, supporters will be 
encouraged to contribute to ROR on a 
routine basis. Use the envelopes to promote 
donations in honor of special events — 
birthdays, anniversaries, achievements — 
or for memorial contributions. 

The envelope itself can be printed simply 
and inexpensively. Printers and copy 
centers in your community may be willing 
to donate this product to the program. 
Envelopes should be sized to allow them to 
be included in a regular business envelope, . 
or inserted in a newsletter. The text on the 
flap of the envelope should offer donors a 
choice of contributions: either dollar 
amounts or categories reflecting the cost of 
items (i.e. books for one year for one child). 


and discount 
agreements with 
individual 
Idren's book 


/'cV^di 

publi 


publishers; and 


■ streamlines book 
ordering, delivery, 
and payment. 


The booklist will be 
updated frequently 
as new publishers 
are added to the list. 
If you are a 
publisher and would 
like to learn more, 
please call Claudia 
Hopkins at First 
Book, 202-393-1222. 


The booklists were 
mailed to all ROR 


sites on July 9, 1997, 
and we have already 
received enthusiastic 
I response. We are 
excited about this 
new partnership and 
opportimities it 
for ROR sites. 


Pat^s Picks 1 by Pat Covsgn^jN 

Children from Australia to Zimbabwe ■ by 
Maya Ajmera & Anna Rhesa Versola ■ 
Charlesbridge Publishing ■ All ages 

This colorful photographic journey around the 
world depicts children at play, children with 
their families, and children being loved and 
protected by their communities. The idea is 
for young readers and listeners to feel a part 
of and connected to a much larger 
community — the community of the world s 
children. With fresh graphics, delightful 
photographs, and a treasure trove of facts 
about the countries children are encouraged 
to discover what it is like to grow up in places 
very different from their own. 

A portion of the proceeds from sales of this 
book will be donated to community-based 
educational projects for children around the 
world. This book would be a nice addition to 
your clinic's volunteer reader selection. 

In the Jungle ■ by Julie Locane ■ Candlewick 
Press ■ Ages 6 mos.-3 yrs. 

We like board books about jungle animals and 
better yet, we like to poke our fingers through 
the holes and make the animals come alive! 
Fingers make great elephant tusks and insect 
wings. 


Books 


Candlewick publishes a series of board books 
including Farm Animals and Zoo Babies, plus 
photographic board books Good Night 
Babies and Good Morning Babies, which are 
of high quality and among the lowest priced 
on the market. 

First Words and Pictures ■ by Catherine & 
Lawrence Anholt ■ Candlewick Press ■ Ages 
9 mos.-3 yrs. 

Children just love to name their favorite 
things. From waking up to bedtime, twelve 
baby and toddler activities are vibrantly 
illustrated here in multicultural watercolor and 
ink pictures. Each activity in a double page 
spread is introduced with a question "What 
do you like to eat?" "Who is feeling sleepy?" 
Familiar objects illustrated singly on the left 
page are contained within the illustration on 
the right, to be triumphantly pointed out and 
renamed again. The visual stimulation and 
question and answer response elicited make 
this a concept book of exceptional quality. 
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Reach Out and Read 
Boston Medicai Center 
One BMC Place 
Dowling 5 South 
Boston, MA 02118 

No. 9077 


Patrice Koerper \ 

Public Relations 

Tampa-Hillsborough Library System 
900 N Ashley Drive 
Tampa, FL 33602 
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Reach Out and Read 
Boston Medical Center 
One BMC Place 
Dowling 5 South 
Boston, MA 02118 

tel: 617-534-5701 
fax: 617-534-7557 


■ Fund-raising Tip (conO 

Envelopes can also be a mechanism to 
educate donors about ROR's mission and 
program achievements. The remainder of 
the envelope space should be used to 
record name and address information, as 
well as any acknowledgments the donor 
requests. 


For additional information and suggestions 
on designing a donation envelope, please 
call Nancy Berman at 617-534-7554. 


ROR Events 


Training ■ ROR training events will be 
ongoing as the program grows. If you are 
interested in attending a session, please call 
the National Training Site at 617-534-5701. 

August 5 Lynn, MA 

Lynn Community Health Center 

August 15 Chicago, IL 

University of Illinois 

August 26 New Orleans, LA 

er|c 


September 25 Kansas Crty, MO 

Children's Mercy Hospital 


September 26 Kansas City, KS 

Kansas University 


October 7 New York, NY 

Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center 

October 15 Burlington, VT 

University ot Vermont 
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By Cara Barlow 

Born to Read works to 
reach children during 
the years most crucial 
to brain development 


Mk mo hiic hook!” is a common cry 
M\m in our houscliold. Anna, my 
m if ycar-oki dauglUcr (on page 21), 
oTlcn gels so cauglU up in exploring her 
hooks ihai she noi only looks ai and 
handles ihem, hui hiies loo. You can lell 
which biK)ks arc her favoriies by Ihe 
tooihmarks on Ihc spine and ihc rum- 
pled and lapcd pages. 

Babies arc hard on hooks, bui ihcy also 
need ihcm. How else arc ihcy lo learn 
how a book works, how lo luni pages, 
and lhai books arc lo he enjoyed and 
read (bul nol biiicn)? 

Children’s librarians have sicadily 
lowered ihc age of children ihcy serve 
al siorylimcs and ihrough oui reach pro- • 
grams lo lake advanlagc of ihis early de- i; 
vclopmenial period. This spring, 
inlercsl among Ihe general pub- i 
lie in Ihe developmenl of chil- 
dren from birth ihrough age ihree^ 
intensified as Hillary Rodharh: 
Clinlon chaired Ihe White House 
Conference on Early Childho^ 
Developmenl and Learning. The “I 
Am Your Child" campaign lhat began 
in lale April included an ABC televi- 
sion special and a special edition of 
Newsweek on the status of young 
'<• children. 

While research (see^ 
page 23) shows lhat the 
foundations of literacy, 
are laid al a very early 
age. other studies shov^ 
that infants and 
are simultaneously threaten^ 
by economic and social problen^ 


Cara Bartow (cbartow@empire.net) is a | 
New Hampshire-based freelance writer 
and fooaer Head of Children's Sqvices .^'3 
at the Winchester (MA) Public Library. 
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The Early Impact of 
Books & Libraries 


I \\;is incivcfihU cxciial lo 
Ik a volimk’ci - -I wouUI Ik wcuk- 
in^ wiMi a sciiiiiciU ol ilic |>opiila- 
lion wiili which l\l had iclalivc- 
ly Mule coiiUici. and would he 
in a hospital setting, not a li- 
hiaiy. The volunteers read to 
ehildren in the wailing r(Hun 
and |K'diati ieians ^ive out a 
hook to their youn*: patients 
each visit. 

lUit readiiK to sick ehildrcft 
(or their restless sihliiKs) who 
may not speak l:iKlish or w ho 
have iievei handled a hook 
heloiv is no easy task. I (Uiefi 
ended up just ehatiini: with 
parents ahoui their ehildren 
and ehildien's liooks. I he 
hooks ”iven out hv the doctors. 
thou!:h, weie a Inline hit with both pai- 


C.ira Oarlow 

A 1994 C arneeie study eallet! “.Siaiiin” 
Points** ( www/earne^ie.oiy/staiiin”- 
poinis/) provides e\ iclenee ol the \|uiei 
crisis tfial eonlionts ehilclien under 
three. Aiiioik the piohlems the study 
lound are inadecpiaie ptettaial eaie. 
parental isolation due to more divorces, 
substandard child caie, and poverty. In 
lact. a lull quarter of lamilies wiili chil- 
dren under three live in poverty, accoid- 
ing to the repoii. The lindings also 
showed that only 50 percent of inrants 
and toddlers are lead to routinely by 
their parents, and many parents give in- 
suflicient attention to their child's intel- 
lectual development. 

A Collective Brainstorm 

Reaching at-risk parents, most ol whom 
are not library users and may not he able 
to read themselves, is dillicull. When I 
lived in Boston I volunteered lor lioston 
City Hospital *s Reach Out and Read pro- 


ems and childien. 'I*he Amei ican Acade- 
my td Pediatiics iu»w encourages pedja- 
liiciatis to give hooks lo their patients. 

Similarly. Born lo Read, a project ad- 
ministered by AI.A's Association lor 
Library Service to Children (ALSO 
and initially funded by the Prudential 
L'oundation. has attempted lo build pari- 
nei ships between public librarians and 
health care providers to reach out to 
new and expectant at-risk parents. The 
hope is that together librarians and 
health care providers may be able to 
break the cycle of illiteracy, help parents 
improve their reading skills, impress 
upt>n them the imporlancc of reading to 
their children, and promote awareness 
ol the health and parenting resources 
available in libraries. 

Born to Read is part of a decade-long 
collective brainstorm that links health 
care, children’s reading, and family lit- 
eracy. The project started by distributing 
live S3(),(KK) grants to sites in 1995. its 


lii si war, and now serves as a nuKlel for 
similar projects, funded locally 

A Trio of Born to Read Sites 

I'o see what the project entailed. I inter- 
viewed librarians at the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh and the Provo (UT) 
City Uhrarv. I also s|X)ke with Deborah 
I lalsted at the Houston Public Library, 
w'hich lan a Bocii to Read program hut 
used alternate fuiulicig, Lacli library ap- 
piiKichcd its Botti to Read project in a 
dillereni wav. 

Pittsburgh Starts Early. Pittsburgh's 
Catnegie Ubrary and its alliliate group 
Beginning with Bo<iks launched Born 
to Read in 1995 w ithout waiting for the 
babies to ariive. They started by doing 
ouiieach to inoihers-lo-be, 

Piegnani adolescents scheduled for 
checkups and paienting classes at the 
Magee rWomeiJS Hospital participate in 
a program called the Read -A loud Par- 
ent C.luh. which is designed to appeal 
to teens, according to Idi/aheth Segel 
of Beginning w'ith Books, (n addition to 
an introduction to the library and dis- 
cussions on topics like "the reading- 
writing connection” and "celebrating 
diversity. " the lacilitator includes activ- 
ities to loster the teens' involvement in 
tlie program, such as crafting home- 
made photograph albums or encourag- 
ing club members to compose greetings 
to their soon-to-arrive children. 

After the Born to Read grant ran out, 
Pittsburgh's Dixie Hein/. Trust agreed to 
lund the Read-Aloud Parent Club for a 
year, through June 1997. Talking with 
young women about the importance of 
reading while they wait to see a doctor 
may not seem like much, but the mes- 
sage of why parents should prepare a 
story-lilled home for their children got 


Pittsburgh's Carnegie Library...doesn't wait 
for babies to arrive— they reach out to 
mothers-to-be. 
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'The younger you are, the less attention 

you get.' '—\/irginia Mathews, Youth Advocate 


in .1 \\:i\ ( )iu* 

si'iU luM in llw* slk' 

cnitUln I ;iiul ;tn»>ilur ciiMU* hack 

lo ihc hnspiuil Inr si nsIihi jiisl ilays 
a(i.or Ilk.! ImiiIi. 

Provo Targets Dads. I’lah N l*mvn 

(*iiy l.ihiat\‘ lias llu* lanjcsl aiulk'iKa.’ in 
die naiinii Inr eliiltlii ii ^ pro^raiuiiiinu. 
T4 poiveni nl ils pnpulalinn is uiulci IS. 
aiul (>.000 Uabics are hnm eaeli year in 
die cininlv. INiuars pnpulalinn is liiuldy 
etiuealed. Inii ln\\ iiienme le\elN exist 
due in a lar^e suuleui pnpulalinn al 
Uriuliain Vnunu llnivetMiy dial marries 
yniiii^ aiul has lari:e lamilies. 

'‘()ui‘ Inens is nilanis. says I leail nl 
(Miildren s Services C aila MnrriN. Wc 
liave 16 slnryliiiies a week, nine nl 
wliieli are iidanl piniiraiiis. VVe have a 
Ini nl kids and waiii in make snie dial 
penple kiinw die lihrary is welemiiiim In 
cliildren.* 

Aiinlliei nl die nri*jiiial Unin in Uead 
silcs. Prn\n s prn^rain eniiliiines Inilay. 
Dnriniz die lusi year, die lihrary ihs- 
irihuleil 3.(HK) Unm u> l^eail packets in 
Iwn aiea hnspiials. piireliascd malerials 
Inr iiilaiiis. and cxpaiuleil inlaiil prn- 
iiraniiiiinu: linnk llahies Inr inlanls. 
M<ilhei Gnnsc fnr 12- in 24-ninndi*n)ds. 
and rndtller Tiiiics Inr iwn-year-nlds. 
liorn in Ucad lundiiu^ alsn pinvided 
pnsliuilal nursing care Inr al-risk land- 
lies. “A child needs in he nnurished in 
his bndy, hul alsn his spirit ami sniil need 


In he iinuiislieil atul eiiiieheil h\ re.ui 
me. ^aid Mnms. 

l*rn\n*s liisl \eai Umn n» Read pn* 
eraininin^ alsn ineliuleil I inie with Dad. 
a reaiiire dial Mnrris hnpes in relum u« 
in die iulme. I ni’ ladieis and ih.en elnl 
then, l ime uilli Dad sessinns lealuual 
\isils with aulhnr Dean Ihiehes. uh<i 
writes spnrls hnnks Ini cliiltlren. aiul 
w ith Ihighani Ynung Dniversily haskei* 
hall players, whn talked ahnul wlial 
hnoks they liketl in leail when diey were 
kids. Alsn ineliuled in die mix were sin* 
i vlclliim. puppels. and niaeie. 

"Dads liked il.*' saiil iVInrris. They 
liketl having iheii nwn ni^lil, aiul ihey 
were jusl like die ninms - they eii}n\ed 
meet me each tilluM' aiul talk me ahnul 
iheii kills. I think il made them leel like 
they were ^nntl dads. Despile the em- 
phasis nil sptiris. Mnrris saiti dial the la- 
thers hrtumhl htilh sniis and daueliieis. 

Mecause til die success nl I him ui 
Keail. die lihrary wnii a S4.S00 l etleral 
C’niiinuiniiy Develnpmeni Hlnek (iiani 
iti cniiliiiue disirihuliii^ hnspilal pack- 
ets. *i*lie iinnk Ihihies. Mnlhei (mnse. 
and Inddlei Times prn^rams have all 
heen Tunded and stalled as permaiieni 
. prnerams. 

Houston Models Reading. The ih-m 
iti Uead piimrani al die llnusuin Puhlie 
Lihrary is designed in leach ai-risk 
Alrican-American and Hispanic parenis 
ihrnugh local heallh clinics. lUil unlike 


TO Attract More Babies 

Here are resources lo help you create ini ant- and loddlcr-ccnlered 
services. 


TO Start a Born to Read program 

Born III Read 

Association Tor Library .Service to Cliildicii 
50 East Huron St. 

Chicago. IL 60611 
(800) 545-2433 or (312) 280-1398 V "XO 

lbo.strum@ala.org 
WWW. ala.org/alsc/born. Ill 11)1 


)rn 


)Qi 


Born to Read demonstration sites 

H. U.slic I^erry Menuirial Lihrary. Henderson. SC 

Carnegie Library ol Pitishurgli 

IVovo (UT) City Library 

Sutter County Library. Yuba City, CA 

Meiiipbis/Sbelby Couiiiy CTN) Uuhlie Library and liiTormaiioii Center 


I’iii^hurgh aiul l*t»wn, llnustoit used 
SS..v>n irnm a ITS Deparimeiit oTLdu- 
eaiinii Tide I grant. 

( hdtlreirs lihranaus visit two clin- 
ics twice a week lo model reading to 
chibiren and use elhnically correct 
ilnlls. according lo Dehoiah llalsted. 
lll’I. N ( nordinaior of IVogiainming, 
The program, w hich started in October 
1996, oilers coupons Tor Tree board 
hooks in both Spanish and l{nglisli. re- 
deemable at die branch libraries. l\ir- 
tici pants attending at least throe ses- 
sinns receive a Born to Read bib. a 
hoard honk, a honk Tor tliemselves 
ahnul reading to llieir children, and in- 
Tnrmaiiniial packets. Because the pro- 
gram IS Ml new, llaistcil said ihcy are 
still iinnine nut wrinkles. 


NO Easy Task 

At-risk parenis are one ot the toughest 
croups Tor librarians to reach, and the 
Tael that iiuisi librarians arc while, mid- 
dle -el ass. I {nglisli- speaking women dues 
iini help. Reaching parenis who do not 
share die same background vvidunil 
seeming conilcsccnding or palroni/.iiig is 
a cniisiaiii concern. And iTlhcrc's a lan- 
euace barrier, reaching them can he lil- 
eraliv impossible. Sclccling die coirccl 
lime, place, and sialT Tor outreach pro- 
grams is essential. IT anything sliowsthai 
we need a more cduiically diverse pro- 
Tcssioii. it's die need lo more easily 
reach miiiorily and immigrant Tamilies 
wMili infanls who arc not accustomed to 
using public libraries. 

"There's mounting evidence, too 
strong lo be rcTuied. that relates to brain 
development and literacy." said Virginia 
H. Mathews, a w'cll-known advocate Tor 
lil^rarv services to youth and author of 
"Kids* Can't Wait... Library Advocacy 
Now • (.S7J. March 1997, pp. 97-101). 
•'We've never paid much attention to 
young children — the younger you arc. 
the less attention you get. Now that's 
been turned upside down," (Z 

Ror more information 
Butler. Dorothy. Babies Need Books 
(Adicneum. 1982) 

Greene. Ellin. B(foks, Babies, and Li 
bra ties. (ALA. 1991) 

.(udge. April. “Nurturing a Baby's Love 
oT Learning." American Librarie. 
(Dcccinber 1995): 1134 
Klass. Perri. “I'or Children's Goo< 
Heallh, a Book at Every Check-Up/ 
Bosintt Globe (October 27, 1996): D' 
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Building Blocks for Literacy: 

What Current Research Shows 


By Steve Herb 

The foundation for literacy is in 
preschool language experiences. 

I jf /lull is ii ahoiii ihc preschool years lhai make ihem so im- 
l/l/poriaiu in ihe developmeiu of fuiurc reading skills? 

Alihoiigh young children may learn many concepts and 
skills from books — c.g., llic range of blues lhal make up 
“blue’’ and, ai an even earlier age, which publisher produces 
ihe lasiicsl book covers — ihc foundation lor emergent litera- 
cy is in preschool experiences with language. And the only 
sound means of transmitting those experiences is through 
human interaction, the social aspects o! learning. 

We’ve learned lhal the roots of literacy appear to be strong- 
ly grounded in oralily (speaking and listening) and playful- 
ness. In fact, playful oral language expericiKes prepare chil- 
dren to understand and experiment wiilt written language. In 
his book A fsfor Ox (Pantheon. 1994), cultural historian Barry 
Sanders makes a passionate call for society to reinvest in our 
children’s literacy. He speaks ol a growing number of violent 
and illiterate young people as ’’post-ill iterates... at home nei- 
ther in oralily nor in literacy.” , 1-1 

Sanders’s historical resc;u-ch leads him to conclude that clul- 
dren need to be immersed in an oral culture intimately connect- 
ed to their families before they can absorb text later on. 


iteracy and Learning Theory . ■ . 

The |)crsonal and social interactions ol an adult and child with 
a book arc well covered in a variety of learning theories. 

One excellent example is from the work ol psychologist 
Lev Vygotsky. Vygotsky propo.ses that children’s mental abil- 
ities originate from social interactions with members of the 
child’s culture. Learning first occurs within this social con- 
text, and only later does the child internalize it. 

He further distinguishes between development and learn- 
ing. Learning takes place when a more competent person 
uives the child the support needed to engage in a task that 
would be loo difficult to do alone at the child’s present de- 
velopmental level. Vygotsky calls this area in which learning 
occurs the Zone of Proximal Development. Examples of en- 
hancing literacy learning through the Zone of Proximal De- 
velopment arc: 

• a parent who remanbers that her four-month-old baby 
squeals excitedly at a particular page in a cardboard book, 
keeps track of the book, and reads it to the baby regularly, and 

• a librarian who notices a two-year-old say pumpkin- 
eater” when he touches a jack-o-lantcrn at the library and 
takes a moment to squat down to chant the whole rhyme with 
the child, perhaps repeating it at story time. 

Notice that in both examples there is a shared cultural con- 
text between child and adult: the mother who can read her 


baby’s emotions and pairs lhal 
with a culiural idea of a la- 
voritc book, and llic librarian 
who knows the songs and 
rhymes taught by lamilios. 

This cultural sharing is neces- 
sary for learning because it 
provides continuity between 
what is already known and the 
new learning offered. 

By examining the learning 
iheories of Vygoisky and his fel- 
low psychologists Jerome Bruner. 

Urie Bronfenbrenner, and Alliert 
Bandura, we understand thai liter- 
acy learning is facilitated when 
children have: 

1 . opportunities to participaie 
in literacy activities that are guid- 
ed and paced by a more skillful 
member of the child’s world; 

2. opportunities for learning ihai 

lively participate; ■ 1 ■ • u 

3. opportunities for inlimaie learning; lhal is, learning with 

support from someone who knows ihe child well enough to 
make appropriate judgnienis about when and what the next 
learning steps should be — the clisiinci adv;Hiiage ol ihc parent 
as a child’s first teacher; and ...... 

4. support for learning ihai resides noi just in lamilies 
and schools, but across a range ol culiural contexts — c.g., 
libraries — that directly and indirectly inllucncc children s 
development. 



enable ihe child to ac- 


Steven Herb is Education Librarian at Pennsylvania State 
University in University Park, PA, and outgoing President of the 
Association for Library Service to Children. 


Research Findings on Books 

In Ihis age of the Inlemel and an overwhelming emphasis on 
technology, the 32-page picture book is still the best means of 
Unking an adult and a child in those social bonds that produce 
a literate human being. Research findings regarding children s 
books indicate that: 

• children’s early experiences with books directly relate to 
their success in learning to read in school. Specific aspects of 
these books make the experience even more cfleciive, such as 
the interest level and ease of understanding and remembering 

the story; . . ^ 

• children are more motivated to request being read to, and 
to “read” or explore on their own books with which they are 
already familiar; 

• there is a relationship between how much children have 
been read to and how well they will read; and 

• storybook reading is a more effective influence on liter- 

acy development when children have opportunities to enga^ 
in conversation about the story. U 

This material is based on research conducted for a paperdn-prepa- 
ration entitled ** Preschool Education''fhrough Public Libraries, by 
Steven Herb and Sara Willoughby Herb for We.s tat/American Ubrary 
Association. 
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November 1994 the H. Loslie Perry Memorial 
Library was selected as one of the American 
Library Association's first three IJorn to Rea^ 
Nationa Demonstration Sites. Awarded $30,000 
to develop and implement a community-based pro- 
gram targeting at-risk parents, this program 
fosters local partnerships between public 
libraries and health care agencies. Oasie 
Newton, children's librarian at II. Leslie 
Perry, is the primary manager for the proiect 
working Closely with Francis Sutton of'^tSf ’ 
Granville-Vance District Health Department. 

Ameriian'fil^ from the 

American Library Association paid a five-day 

Snd thP H. Leslie Perry Memorial Library 
and the Granvi 1 le-Vance District Health Depart 
.en for the first Born to Re.B Project sur 
Visit, ihis IS an account of her visit. 

During my visit, 1 observed the types 

P^oa^an7'*'n^%‘^^^‘' Born to Read 

u separate occasions, I went 

to the Health Department, once for Prenatal 
Clinic Day and again for Well-Child Clinic 

crowded with expectant mothers, parents, and 
children of all ages from a diverse range of 
RpanT^' waiting room housed a Born to 

Read deposit collection containing board books 

rch??s'si.'p5'h ^ 

a Child-sized house, chairs, and plastic cook- 
ing utensils. Two Hispanic mothers expressed 

SrittP^r^r^"- discovered books 

written m Spanish. While waiting for their 

appointments, parents read to their children 
Children read to themselves and others. 

Several played "house." As they entered 
Dasie would speak to each family about the 
program and the public library. Many parents 

bSjsiL'J" ‘C'y <"■«' "»t 90 to the^fbrar^ 
o^ costs money, doesn't it?," 

infn ^ t know I could get that kind of 

information at a library." A multitude of 

Np gently corrected by Ms 

fhpm 1 ^ distractions swirled arLnd 

them. Jennifer Hinton, the Born to Read intern 
rea picture books to small groups of children! 

held P^cents and children are 

SitJ At^rf projects in the commu- 

rhiTd At Beacon Lights, approximately 25 

En cL, while 

f- I ^cad of Pi '. ventati ve Resources 

Deoartlp ' ^°*^"ty Mental Health 

parents Parenting concerns with 

eager 0 sh^r^Jr-''””"'- appeared 

flfrf ^2 their experiences and feelings 

After the thirty minute discussion, parents^ 


joined their children and participated in a 
craft activity. Refreshments were gobbled up 
enthusiastically, and. in some case^ the 

^ child's breakfast 

and, or lunch. «s the children exited the 
program they each received a free paperback 
book. Leaving the housing project, I saw 

SinJ Jn" "<^w books in hand, 

reading while sitting in building entry ways 

or curbs, and under trees. Some of thL Sed 
us when the next storytime would be held 
They appeared thrilled about the oroaram’anrf 
were ,„.t especially pc„„d of tLi™^"bo«s. 

the wl?l'”ch??j'rf ‘ tecognlted from 
tne Well-Child Clinic at the Health Department 

was in the Children's Department selecting 

books that afternoon. Jeanne Fox. tSe library 

f rfr?lil 'I'™ Obtaining their ^ 

irst library cards. The children said they 
came to the library because Miss Dasie told 

Sur'cJec\-u'ps'"' 

The last program I observed was for 

expectant parents and parents of newborns. 

fprhnin information, modeled 

seSerll'fLn ‘^"9ht them 

everal f nger games. Several older children ■ 

s t qu,etly m the back of the room playing 

with puppets and reading to one another^ at 

So"okrin"; ^ with IL 

books and presenting a short puppet show. 

There were fathers as well as mothers at 

every program and location I visited, and 

positive parenting was 

eaS"of°?I^-^° expressed for 

each of tnei r chi Idren. 

--April Judge 
American Library 
Association 

Association for Library 
Service to Children 
Project Manager, 

Born to Read Program 
TAR HEEL LIBRARIES 


Just to open a book is worthwhile. 

-From a fortune cookie 
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The Most Impottant 20 Minutes of Your Day 

Read To Your Child! 



a 

a 

a 

a 

a 


Daily Verbal Conversation 

Daily Physical Activity 

Daily Quiet Play 

Daily TV ~ Limit to One Hour. 

Weekly - Visit the library and 

your favorite children’s 

bookseller. 


This Week’s Reading List: 



CHILDREN WHO READ SUCCEED! 


Courtesy of Universal Graphics. Inc., Inkwood Books, and Friends of the Library 


m 


PRESCRIPTION FOR READING 


Date 

Child's Home 

What to do: 

Share a book with Your Child 
Q Every night at bedtime 
Q For minutes every day 

Other Ideas: 


Signature j. 
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Rcacli Out and Read 
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THE CHILDREN NEED 

YOU!! 


Reach Out and Read (ROR) of Tampa 
reaches children at a young age, improving 
their literacy while enriching their cultural 

development. 


WE NEED VOLUNTEERS j 

t 

to read books and stories to our patients at 
our Clinic on Davis Island. Hours are j 
flexible and training will be available. | 

t 

Call Sharon Dabrow, M.D. for info. 
(813) 272-2268 

251 



Reach Out and Read (ROAR) at 
the USF Pediatric Ambulatory 
• Care Center is in need ol'any 
type of children’s books (new, 
used, paper, or hard back). 



Please eonlael Dr. Sharon Dtihrow at 
272-2268 to arrange your donation. 


HANDOUT 





3.6 DEVELOPMENTAL MILESTONES OF 
EARLY LITERACY 


MOTOR 

COGNITIVE/SOCIAL 

INTERACTION 

6-12 months 

Reaches for book; book to 
mouth; sits in lap, head up 
steady 

Looks at pictures, 
vocalizes, pats picture; 
prefers photos of faces 

Parent holds child 
comfortably, face-to- 
face gaze; follows 
baby’s cues for “more" 
and “stop" 

12-18 months 
Holds book with help, 
turns pages, several at a 
time; sits without support, 
may carry book 

No longer mouths right 
away; points at pictures 
with one finger; may 
make same sound for a 
particular picture 
(labels) 

Child gels upset if par- 
ent won’t give control 
of book; may bring 
book to be read; if par- 
ent insists that the 
child listen, child may 
insistently refuse 

18-36 months 
Turns one page at a time, 
carries book around 
house 

Names familiar pic- 
tures; attention highly 
variable; demands 
story over and over; 
reads books to dolls 

Parent asks, “What’s 
that?" and gives child 
time to answer, relates 
book to child’s experi- 
ences; is comfortable 
with fluctuating atten- 
tion of toddler 

3 years and up 
Holds book without help, 
turns normal thickness 
pages one at a time 

Describes simple 
actions, can retell 
familiar story, plays at 
reading, moving finger 
from left to right, top to 
bottom, "writes” name 
(linear scribble) 

Parent asks, “What’s 
happening?" ques- 
tions, validates child’s 
responses, elaborates 
on them, doesTfot drill 
child but shows plea- 
sure when child sup- 
plies words 
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REACH OUT AND READ. 1995 


HANDOUT 
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3.7 TALKING WITH PARENTS ABOUT BOOKS 

HaviiHg books in the examination room allows the pediatrician to directly model book shar- 
ing and to comment on the child’s response to the book. Here are suggestions for brief 
anticipatory guidance, combining information about the child's emerging literacy with other 
developmental and behavioral issues. 


6 to 12 months 

• Comment while baby is looking at pictures. "She’s really looking, moving her arms with 
excitement, and talking. Even infants love picture books." 

• “You can make story time part of your baby's routine, before bed or naps.” 

• “You're teaching your baby that books feel good.” 

• "Babies love rhymes and songs.” 

12 to 18 months 

• "When you ask. 'What’s that?’ and name the pictures in a book, it teaches your baby that 
things have names.” 

“Once babies start to walk, trying to hold them on your lap can be a struggle. Some 
^Pbabies will want to be up and around during a story. That’s OK." 

• “Offer stories each day, but let your child be in charge of how long you read." 

• "When your child grabs the book, he is showing a healthy drive for independence. He’s 
not being bad." 


18 to 36 months 

• “If your toddler listens to a story for five minutes, that's a long time. Stories are a good 
way to help toddlers increase their attention span." 

• “Sometimes you don't have to read what’s actually written in the book. You can just talk 
about the pictures instead." 

• “Your toddler will want to pick the book, the time, and the person to do the reading. Let 
your toddler make choices within the limits of what's OK." 

• “Children learn by imitating. Does she ever read to her teddy bears or dolls?" 


3 years and up 


(, 


• “One way children learn to read is by hearing the same story over and over. It might be 
boring to you, but it isn’t to her.” 

• “Your child might want to tell you a story, and it may be a very different one from the one 
you thought you were reading! Each time he retells the story, he is practicing using lan- 
guage in a very important way.” 

O ‘"^lay writing is the first step toward learning how to spell. Does she ever pretend to write 
ERJC ask you to show her name?" 254 


REACH OUT AND READ, 1995 


HANDOUT 




3.8 READING ALOUD TIPS FOR PARENTS 


Children Who Are Read To Learn To Read 


MAKE READING PART OF EVERYDAY. 

Read at bedtime or on the bus. 

HAVE FUN. 

Children who love books learn to read. Books can be part of special time with your child. 
A FEW MINUTES IS OK. 

Young children can only sit for a few minutes for a story, but as they grow, they'll sit 
longer. 

TALK ABOUT THE PICTURES. 

You don’t have to read the book to tell a story. 




LET YOUR CHILD TURN THE PAGES. 

Babies need board books and help to turn pages, but your three-year-old can do it 
alone! 


SHOW YOUR CHILD THE COVER PAGE. 

Explain what the story is about. 

SHOW YOUR CHILD THE WORDS. 

Run your finger along the words as you read them. 

MAKE THE STORY COME ALIVEI 

Make up voices, use your body to tell the story. 

ASK QUESTIONS ABOUT THE STORY. 

What's going to happen next? What's that? 

LET YOUR CHILD ASK QUESTIONS ABOUT THE STORY. 

LET YOUR CHILD TELL THE STORY. 

Children as young as three can memorize a whole story. 

WHAT A GREAT JOB! YOU ARE HELPING 
YOUR CHILD BECOME A READER! 
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5.4 FOR THE VOLUNTEER: TIPS ON BEING A PEDIATRIC 
CLINIC VOLUNTEER READER 


WELCOME! Your comiuilment is an linporlant one and you are making a diffeienco for children and 
families. 

PEDIATRIC CLINICS ARE UNPREDICTABLE! Every lime you come II will hn n difforenl experience. 
Bring a book or a snack (or yoursolf In case clinic Is slow. Romombor lo lake a hieak If It gels really 
busyl 

MAKE SURE YOU HAVE A PLACE FOR YOUR COAT OR BAG. Travel IkjhI because clinics often 
have limited space. 

INTRODUCE YOURSELF TO STAFF EVERY TIME YOU COME IN. Wear your name tag and always 
let people know who you are. Busy staff may need a few introductions before they remember you. 

ASK YOUR VOLUNTEER COORDINATOR FOR THE NAME OF A KEY STAFF PERSON YOU CAN 
APPROACH. Introduce yourself. 

BRING IN YOUR FAVORITE CHILDREN'S BOOKS. You may be most comfortable reading familiar 
stories. 


PICK A COMFORTABLE PLACE TO READ. Find a quiet corner with little traffic. A reading table or 
soft chairs are Ideal. 

DONT TAKE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE WHOLE WAITING ROOM. You are there lo provide a 
positive reading experience. It can be for one child or a group. Do what Is most comfortable for you; 
read to the children who want lo be rend lo. 

START WITH ONE CHILD. Dorr’t wait for an audierrco lo gather. Often, slarlitrg lo road lo one child will 
attract other Interested children. 


INVOLVE THE PARENTS. Introduce yourself. Offer them books. Invite them lo listen lo a story. Praise 
their child’s skills. If you don't speak their language, a welcoming gesture and smile Is always under- 
stood. 


ASK FOR HELP. If you are concerned about anything you observe during your time leading, go lo 
your key staff person. It is not your job to intervene. ™ 


REMEMBER, CHILDREN AND PARENTS ARE STRESSED. Many citildren are sick or scared. Many 
parents are overwhelmed with life crises. Families may lake a minute lo warm up, but most will wel- 
come a book or story. 
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Evaluatton 


Evaluation Component for BORN TO READ Grants 


Evaluation Objectives: 

1 . Measure impact on teen parents and their children 

2. Identify factors that contributed to and/or limited the success of the project 

3 . Be accountable for funds provided 

4. Make recommendations for future implementation 

5. 

6 . 

Quantitative information to gather; 

1. Number of kits distributed (i.e., books, bib’s, T-shirts, diaper bags, etc.) 

2. Number of families served 

3 . Number of programs offered at outreach locations 

4. Number of attendees at programs 

5. 

6 . 

Qualitative information: 

1 . Impact stories 

submit on comment cards during year 

send by email to Carole Fiore at cfiore@mail.dos.state.fl.us 

record for end of year report 

2. Interviews; 

Phone interviews will be conducted by State Library staff to gather input from key 
stakeholders. These key stakeholders may include health professionals, community 
center staff, librarians and parents. 

3. Comment cards 

Comment cards will be distributed to all community centers , health care centers 
and libraries participating in the project. Success stories, suggestions and other 
comments can then be submitted to the State Library. 


Born To Read 

Project Status / Evaluation Report 


Library: 

Project Number: 

The Project 

1. Describe the project 

2. Describe how the project will be implemented. 

3. Tell how each of the partners will perform which project tasks. Include any letters of 
agreement that detail this. 

Timeline. Provide dates of significant project events and benchmark dates by when certain tasks 
will be accomphshed. 

Training. List hbrary staff, partner agencies, and volunteers that have been trained to participate 
in this project. Tell how they are involved in project implementation. 

Project Budget. Detail how the project funds will be expended. Use the following categories. 
Contractual Services 
Library Materials 
Supphes 
Travel 

Equipment (unit cost over $500) 

Other 

Data. Quantitative and Qualitative 
Quantitative 

Number of families served 
Number of kits distributed 

Number of programs offered at library; attendance at programs 
Number of programs offered at outreach locations; attendance at programs 
Partners - number of partner agencies and number of individuals 

Qualitative 

Stories and impact on clients 
Stories regarding partnership activities 

Problems. Indicate any problems or obstacles encountered in implementing the Born To READ 
project in your community. 


State Library of Florida 
Attn: Carole Fiore 
R. A. Gray Building 
500 S. Bronough Street 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-0250 


Please make comments, provide stories or give a suggestion 
for improvement. OR Tell us how Born To Read has made a 
difference in your life and the life of your baby. Your input 
makes the Born To Read project stronger! 


Organization where you participate in BORN To READ. 
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